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Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and 
throughout the United States. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Arithmetic. 
The New American Arithmetic, 


(BUTLER’S SERIES.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The New American A.ithmetics comprise Part I, Part I[, Part I[I, and Practical (Part IL and Part III 
bound ng These books have won a high place in the estimation of thoughtful Teachers. While they 


provide amply for a complete Common School course in Arithmetic, they are at the same time so compact, | 
well psc. § and free from verbiage that they can be 


Mastered in a Reasonable Time by the Average Pupil. 


The Series has just been revised, and also enlarged by the addition of 


Fifty Pages of New Problems 


Of the kind always acceptable to both Teacher and Pupil. The books are published with or without answers. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Readine. 


THE NEW READERS, ) ( THE NEW READERS, 
READING CHARTS, BUTLER’S SERIES. < READING CHARTS, 
CHART PRIMER, { CHART PRIMER. 


The Butler’s Series of Readers and the new Reading Charts and Chart Primer leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of appliances for teaching reading easily and well. They are attractive in appearance, sub- 
stantial in construction, reasonable in price, and embody the best of modern methods. In entire accord with 
the Series are 


Lhe New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary, Pronouncing and Advanced. A leading feature of these books, is that words having a re- 
lation to one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the 
pronunciation of every word is clearly indicated. The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by 
the sale of more than 


TWO MILLION COPIES. 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELLS COMMON SCHOOL SERIES, 


COMPLETE IN 
MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
TOGETHER WITH 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell’s Common 
School Series.’ This revision includes 


NEW PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEW TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most accurate infor- 
mation attainable, and great care and labor have been expended on the geozraphical tables which embody 
the most recent statistics from the best authorities. . 


EX. H. BUTLER & CO., 
17 and 19 SOUTH SIXTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
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MEETING OF STATE ASSOCIATION AT ALLENTOWN. 





EDUCATORS OF THE STATE IN COUNCIL. 





HE thirty-second annual convention of 
the State Teachers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania was called to order shortly after ten 
o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, July 
6th, 1886, in Music Hall, Allentown, by the 
President, Hon. John Q. Stewart, of Har- 
risburg, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Prof. Witt1AM B. HALL, of Lancaster, led 
the Association in singing ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul.’ 

The 1o4th Psalm was read by Rev. S. G. 
Waconer, D. D., of the Reformed church, 
after which he offered prayer. 

‘Rock of Ages’’ was then sung by the 
convention, after which the exercises pro- 
ceeded in accordance with the programme. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


Supt. J. O. Knauss, of Lehigh county, 
delivered the first address of welcome, as 
follows : 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Fel- 
low Members of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association : To me has been assigned the 
pleasant duty, in behalf of the teachers and cit- 
izens of Lehigh, to bid you a hearty welcome 
to our county. We greet you most cordially, 
not as strangers, but as old acquaintances and 
friends. The meeting of 1868 was held in this 
city, and permit me to assure you that we feel 
highly honored in having again the privilege to 
greet you at the opening of the thirty-second 
meeting of the Association, on your return after 
a sojourn of eighteen years in different parts of 
our grand old Commonwealth. This gives us 
ample evidence that we were not forgotten. 

We welcome you to the beautiful and varied 
scenery of our hills, mountains and valleys; to 
our industries in their variety—our beautiful and 
fertile farms, our mining, quarrying and manu- 
facturing industries ; to our institutions of learn- 
ing, our colleges, public and private schools. 
high county was formed from Northampton 








county, and organized as a separate corporation 
in 1812. It extends from the Blue Mountains 
on the north to beyond the Lehigh or South 
Mountain on the south ; from the Lehigh river 
and Monocacy creek on the east to the line of 
Berks and Montgomery counties on the west. 
The surface of the county is finely diversified, 
and two-thirds of its area is improved. The 
soil generally is very fertile. 

The view from the top of the Blue Mountains 
southward is grand in the extreme. At a dis- 
tance, an extensive country, diversified by roads 
and farms, watered by the wandering Lehigh 
and its tributaries, and with ridge retiring be- 
hind ridge till lost in the faint tints of the hori- 
zon, all burst upon the sight, filling the mind 
with sublime ideas of the grg¢yeness of the Crea- 
tor. 

On the summit of the Lehigh Mountain, three 
miles south of Allentown, is ‘‘ Bower's,”’ or “‘ Big 
Rock."’ The view from this point is very ex- 
tensive and picturesque, embracing a rich var- 
iety of landscape and industrial enterprise in 
both the Saucon and Lehigh valleys. From its 
top, almost a thousand feet in height, the Le- 
high river can be seen for many miles, lending 
enchantment to the view as the eye follows its 
winding course. Here the two railroads, the 
Lehigh Valley and the Lehigh and Susque- 
hanna, running almost parallel on opposite sides 
of the river, with the serpentine trains of coal 
cars and smoking locomotives, are plainly dis- 
cernible, while the canal boats, with their faith- 
ful tugging mules and lazy crews, relieve the 
landscape from monotony. 

A number of noted springs in the vicinity of 
Allentown are resorted to by visitors, and are 
favorite places for parties and picnics. A branch 
of the State Fishery—the Eastern State Fish 
Hatchery—is located on the Little Lehigh river, 
about four miles from Allentown. 

Our industries are varied and extensive. The 
agricultural products of the country annually 
amount to more than $2,500,000. Our mineral 
resources are immense and in great variety— 
the product of iron mines and furnaces alone 
amounts annually to almost $4,000,000. The 
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slate quarries and their products in the northern 
part of the county are forming one of our sub- 
stantial industries. Slate is manufactured into 
school slates, black-boards, rooting slate, flag- 
ging and mantels, These products are shipped 
to all parts of the world. The famous zinc 
mines at Friedensville have yielded very exten- 
sively and are believed to be practically inex- 
haustible, but the great influx of water makes 
the mining operations very expensive. The 
pumping engine used here is remarkable as be- 
ing the largest in the world. The Hydraulic 
Cement Works in the eastern part of the county 
are operated on a very extensive scale and are 
rapidiy becoming one of our chief industries. 
A nuinber of railroad lines extend through the 
county, reaching almost every village and all 
the townships but two. 

All these industries have their educating in- 
fluences, whether for good or ill. This must 
naturally affect our schools, and the system of 
education must be regulated accordingly. We 
claim no pre-eminent position in educational 
matters, but think our record such that the 
friends of education need not be ashamed of it. 
In common with the other counties of the 
State we have our system of public schools in 
every district, presenting to every child of school 
age the advantages of a good elementary edu- 
cation. That these advantages are improved | 
need but mention that the attendance at school 
for the year ending June, 1885, was 88 per cent., 
equalled by only two other counties in the 
State. In our ungraded schools we follow a 
regular course of study. In thickly inhabited 
districts and in villages and towns we have the 
schools properly graded. Each town has its 
high school, at which many of the pupils are 
prepared for the higher institutions of learning. 
Nearly one-half of our schools, outside of the 
city of Allentown, are graded. 

Our teachers are alive to their work, and are 
striving to improve themselves professionally. 
For the last two sessions of our County Institute 
every teacher engaged in teaching in the public 
schools enroiled and attended the meetings. 
Our directors also usually give due attention to 
educational meetings. The time fixed for the 
meeting of the Association unfortunately pre- 
vents many of our teachers and directors in the 
rural districts from attending its meetings. 

At Allentown we have Muhlenberg College 
for young men, our Female College for young 
ladies, and the Business College for both sexes. 
All these institutions are well patronized. At 
Fountain Hill, near Bethlehem, is the Bishop- 
thorpe Boarding School for girls. The Moravian 
Seminary for young ladies at Bethlehem, estab- 
lished in 1749, is one of the oldest in America, 
and one of the most flourishing institutions in 
the State. The Moravian College, an institu- 
tion in the form of a theological seminary, is also 
located at Bethlehem. Lehigh University, lo- 
cated at South Bethlehem, and founded by the 
late Judge Asa Packer in 1865, affords free tui- 
tion to the young men of the Lehigh Valley, in 
a complete technical education for those profes- 
sions which have developed the peculiar re- 
sources of the surrounding region. Eighteen 
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miles west of Allentown, at Kutztown, is located 
the Keystone State Normal School, which trains 
a large number of our young ladies and gentle- 
men for teachers. 

Thus surrounded on all sides by educational 
institutions of all grades, we cannot but feel their 
influence. But the millennium has not yet come. 
We have our difficulties to be encountered, but 
with the aid of advanced ideas in education 
and improved methods based on true scientific 
principles, we may one day be able to surmount 
them all. 

In conclusion, permit me to state that the 250 
teachers and friends of education enrolled from 
our city and county in advance as members of 
this meeting, extend the hand of fellowship and 
bid you welcome. 

Last but not least, we welcome you to the 
homes and hearts of our noble-minded citizens, 
and ask you to partake freely of their hospital- 
ity. We wish and hope that your brief stay 
with us may be one of enjoyment to you, and 
of mutual benefit to us all. Again, welcome! 

Supt. L. B. Lanpis, of the public schools 
of the city of Allentown, followed in these 
words: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : Mem- 
bership of the Executive Committee would, I 
suppose, excuse me from the performance of 
this duty. But I cheerfully accept my assigned 
part on the programme, and in behalf the 
school authorities, teachers, and citizens of Al- 
lentown, extend to you a most cordial welcome. 
I am authorized to tender you our warmest 
friendship and our choicest blessings. Our 
people have opened wide their doors, and are 
prepared to make your stay so pleasant that 
you will hereafter deem eighteen years too 
long an interval between two successive meet- 
ings in our midst. The musical family of the 
cicadz visited us last summer, and it was well 
understood before they left that ‘Aey would stay 
away but seventeen years. We were happy to 
know it. Nor had our happiness anything to 
do with the fact that they neither ate nor drank. 
We have made ample provision that all of you 
may eat, drink and be merry, and we shall be 
glad to show similar hospitality whenever you 
see fit to repeat your visit. 

At your first meeting here in 1868, the Asso- 
ciation had just attained the age of ‘‘ sweet six- 
teen.’’ We were a borough then, with a strong 
desire to become a city. Our schools were in a 
transition state. Only a few months before, the 
Board had elected its first Superintendent. 
Young as you then were, the influence of that 
meeting was great, and can be distinctly traced. 
Since then you have been all over this great 
Commonwealth, and you return to-day with 
many of the old friends and hosts of new ones. 
We welcome your return, feeling assured that a 
body that has helped us so much in the days of 
its youth, will now in its years of vigorous man- 
hood exert untold influence upon the educational 
life of any community fortunate enough to se- 
cure its annual meeting. 

It is no small honor to entertain the members 
of an organization that has done so much to in- 
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crease the efficiency of our system of Public In- 
struction. The fight for Free Schools did not 
end in 1834. Previous to your organization in 
1852, they had little more than a mere nominal 
existence. The State School Department, the 
County Superintendency, the City Superintend- 
ency, the State Normal Schools, the County In- 
stitute—all owe their existence to the work of 
this Association. In later years it appears that 
little effort has been made to control legislative 
action directly, but that more reliance has been 
placed upon the influence the Association has 
been exerting upon public sentiment. Thus it 
is that the State Teachers’ Association has been 
largely instrumental in bringing about the im- 
provement in school buildings and furniture, in 
increasing the number of graded schools, in the 
establishment of local institutes, in the length- 
ening of the term, the increase of salaries, etc. 

It must be a matter of gratification, especially 
to the older members of this body, to notice the 
increased enthusiasm in our profession, which is 
rapidly lifting our schools to a higher plane. 
The present is an educational epoch that will 
take a proud place in history. Never in the 
past was there a period when inquiry for light 
was more general among teachers than now. 
Pennsylvania has lately made attendance upon 
County Institute optional, and yet has a full 
attendance everywhere. But one meeting of 
our State Associatio.;, so far as we know—that 
of Philadelphia in 1872—exceeded in numbers 
that of last year at Harrisburg. The recent 
meetings of the State associations of Indiana, 
Illinvis, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and others, 


are reported as the largest ever held in those 


States. The meeting of the National Association 
at Topeka next week, is expected to overrun the 
6,000 membership of the Madison meeting two 
years ago. The teacher of to-day who is not a 
subscriber to one or more educational journals, 
is something of a curiosity—an educational 
fossil, rare, but of very little value. Reading 
Circles are springing up all around us, the 
members of which pursue courses of pedagogi- 
cal reading extending over a series of years. 
It is a new life, a wide-spread enthusiasm, that 
has taken hold of the ranks of our profession. 
Need we fear the result? 

You have come hither to give and to receive 
inspiration, and to win still greater fame for 
this body, that now takes no inferior rank among 
similar organizations the country over. But it 
is proper that this meeting should not be merely 
‘*a feast of reason,” but also the occasion for 
“‘a flow of soul."” Do not, therefore, slight the 
social feature. 

If you then have time to wander about the 
well-shaded streets of our beautiful city, we are 
certain that you will carry away with you very 
favorable impressions. Though our city is about 
100 years the senior of this organization, having 
been laid out in 1750 by Wm. Allen, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Province, and brother-in-law of John 
Penn, there is nothing ancient in its appearance 
to indicate its age. It is situated upon high 
ground, and commands a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. Our industries are constantly 
increasing in number and variety. We have 
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just completed a second silk mill that gives em- 
ployment to nearly 1,000 hands. In a week or 
so ground will be broken for a thread mill that 
will probably give employment to an equally 
large number. 

Neither have our educational interests been 
neglected. We have superior school buildings, 
intelligent directors, able and zealous teachers. 
In fact, like almost every other city, we some- 
times think our schools just a little the best in 
the State. Allentown is also the seat of Muhl- 
enberg College and Allentown Female College, 
both institutions of high rank. 

Nor is our city without some historic interest. 
It is stated, though the fashion among historians 
now is to disprove such interesting bits of his- 
tory, that the Moravians, in settling in this part 
of Pennsylvania, intended to locate their settle- 
ments so as to represent the Holy Land. With 
Bethlehem five miles to the east, Nazareth fif- 
teen miles north-east, and Emaus six miles 
west, this city was designed to represent Jerusa- 
lem ! 

A fact of national importance, and one fully 
proven, is this: In 1777, when the British forces 
approached Philadelphia, it was feared that the 
famous Liberty bell and the chimes of Christ 
church might be seized and transmuted into ar- 
tillery. One morning they were missing, and 
it was supposed that they had been buried or 
sunk in the Delaware. But they had been 
loaded on wagons, and brought to this city by 
way of Bethlehem, and hidden under the floor 
of Zion’s Reformed church on Hamilton street, 
between Sixth and Seventh, only a square and 
a half from our place of meeting. The old 
building has long since given place to a new 
one, and that in turn is now being replaced with 
a more handsome edifice. The Liberty bell oc- 
cupied one of the wagons of a train of 700, 
under the charge of North Carolina and Virgi- 
nia troops. The bells remained in concealment 
here until the close of the Revolutionary War, 
when they were returned to Philadelphia. A 
small one was left, which was afterwards placed 
in the steeple of the Allentown Academy. On 
the recent arrival of the Liberty Bell in New 
Orleans, the city was decorated with flags, guns 
were fired, steam whistles sounded, and all the 
people were glad to give itwelcome. We have 
no record as to the manner of its reception in 
Allentown. But the fact that it never fell into 
the hands of the British, shows that the Allen- 
tonians of that day were true patriots, and pos- 
sessed the power of keeping a secret. 

But enough. Ladies and gentlemen, I find 
myself somewhat in the position of the youth 
who starting out for an evening's ride with a fair 
one, regretfully thought within himself “ such a 
short road to go, and such a great deal to say.”’ 
But should I use more of your valuable time for 
this purpose than is customary, you might per- 
haps sigh, as he frequently did upon their re- 
turn—* such a long road and nothing to say!" 

Let me say, in conclusion, that our people are 
proud of your presence here, I again bid you a 
most hearty welcome, and may this meeting 
ne to be one of the most successful in the 
history of the Association. 
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Hon. W. K. Rune, Mayor of the City, 
welcomed the Association in these words: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 

State Teachers’ Association : 

At the request of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments of this Association, and on behalf of the 
city authorities, I extend to you a cordial wel- 
come. When your Teachers’ Association at its 
last annual meeting at Harrisburg resolved to 
hold the thirty-second annual convention at 
Allentown, you conferred a great compliment 
on this prosperous and growing city, as well as 
upon the entire Lehigh Valley, which abounds 
with busy workshops, and manufacturing and 
business enterprises of great magnitude. Our 
citizens have looked forward to your coming 
with pleased expectancy, and are glad to meet 
this assembly of teachers and friends of educa- 
tion of the different sections of this great State. 
We feel proud of our educational facilities. 
Our public schools and colleges have achieved a 
wide reputation, and enjoy the patronage not 
only of this but also of other States. The build- 
ings are of the finest, and our teachers are faith- 
ful, intelligent, and devoted to their calling. 
The committee have labored diligently in per- 
fecting arrangements to accommodate this large 
assemblage; they have secured this fine hall 
for holding your meetings, and I am pleased to 
see such a large representation. | hope that 
your sessions will not only be pleasant and 
harmonious, but beneficial to the great cause of 
education which you have the honor to repre- 
sent; and when your labors are ended, and you 
depart to your homes, may your memories of 
your sojourn here be only pleasant ones. | 
most cordially welcome you to the city of Allen- 
town, in the name of its authorities and on be- 
half of its citizens. 


Supt. R. F. Horrecker, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, responded to the ad- 
dresses of welcome as follows: 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 

City of Allentown. 

Allow me on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee and of this Association, to thank you for 
the earnest words of welcome so cordially and so 
ably given by your Hon. Mayor and your wor- 
thy Superintendents, Messrs. Knauss and Landis. 
Even if these kind words had not been uttered, 
the careful preparation made by the Local Com- 
mittee for our reception, and the well-earned 
reputation of the citizens of Allentown for their 
generosity and hospitality, assured us of a hearty 
welcome. 

Duty has called us here to counsel together 
for the best educational interests of Pennsylva- 
nia, but we are not blind to the fact that 
we meet in one of the richest and fairest spots 
of our grand old Commonwealth. Rich indeed 
you are in your fertile soil, your inexhaustible 
mines, and your excellent facilities for transpor- 
tation; but richer still in your educated hands 
and cultured minds, that have developed your 
resources and made your county and your city 
renowned for their industries. Your love for 
learning and your architectural taste are alike 
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displayed by your school, seminary, and college 
buildings, and also by the excellent provision 
you have made for instruction through all the 
grades, from the primary school to the college. 

We are proud of our Association, and trust the 
sessions here may prove both profitable and 
enjoyable. We heartily believe in the utility of 
educational conferences. Such meetings are 
needed to determine the wants and uses of every 
profession. In the past this Association has 
figured largely in educational reforms, and to 
its deliberations we are indebted for the legisla- 
tion which brought the County and City and 
Borough Superintendency, the Normal School 
act, the State School Department, and larger 
appropriations for school purposes. Without 
these agencies our schools would never have 
attained their present growth, nor would we have 
been able to take the mass of children that we 
have taken from foreign shores, permeating 
them with the principles of free institutions, giv- 
ing them a love for and an appreciation of our 
favored land with its boundless resources, and 
making them American in language, American 
in sentiment, and American in aspiration. 

Our programme brings before us the Common 
Schools, the High Schools, the Normal Schools 
and the Colleges,—all parts of one great work, 
and forming the school machinery of the State. 
In these discussions we hope that our country 
schools may receive such attention as will result 
in giving to them some of the abundant advan- 
tages that children enjoy in our cities and towns. 
It is true that the Normal Schools have sent to 
our rural districts much good teaching talent: 
but the good teachers they give we cannot hold. 
The keener, the better the teachers, the sooner, 
too often, are they discouraged in our country 
and primary schools, where the salaries are not 
sufficient to provide for more than the present 
necessities of life. And yet these are the very 
schools that need to be touched with the potent 
magnetic wand of good teaching, for through 
these schools must pass the great mass of the 
children who in the future will mould, direct and 
control the destinies of the State. 

After music by the Association, ‘‘ Work, 
for the Night is Coming,’’ Supt. HoFFECKER 
was called to the chair, while President 
STEWART delivered his Inaugural Address on 

TEMPERANCE IN ITS RELATION 70 

EDUCATION. 

Fellow Members of the Association: The 
time has come in the history of this Association 
for the teachers of Pennsylvania to record an 
emphatic protest against the iniquitous liquor 
traffic, which is causing intemperance, the out- 
growth of the drinking habit, to become wide- 
spread throughout our land. 

The first thought that will be likely to suggest 
itself to the minds of some of you in connection 
with the subject, will be to inquire how the tem- 
perance question in any form, other than in its 
relation to the public schools, can appropriately 
find a place for discussion in a convention such 
as this, representing the various educational in- 
terests of the Commonwealth. Excluding ques- 
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tions of a sectarian character, and such as par- 
take of a partisan nature, all others of public 
importance, affecting the general welfare of the 
people, may with propriety, and with beneficial 
results, be considered by the teachers in their 
several State Conventions. 

Such organizations can be made a powerful 
factor in their respective States by aiding to crys- 
tallize popular sentiment in favor of any good 
measure that may commend itself to public at- 
tention. Aside from this, there are valid rea- 
sons why the subject of temperance should be 
kept prominently before the teachers and pa- 
trons of our public schools at this time. Not the 
least of these is the fact that the rum power is 
entailing an annual expenditure of more than 
ten times the sum paid in supportof all the pub- 
lic schools in the United States. 

The estimated annual cost of the liquor traffic 
in the United States is over nine hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars, while the aggregate cost 
of maintaining the public schools, at a liberal 
estimate, is about ninety-five millions annually, 
or less than one-tenth of what is paid in direct 
support of the rum power. It does not require 
the wisdom of a philosopher, nor the learning 
and skill of a logician, to see the disastrous ef- 
fects of the liquor traffic on the educational and 
moral interests of the country. 

It is not difficult to trace, from cause to effect, 
the evil influence of the rum power in all direc- 
tions. It is a constant menfce to our free insti- 


tutions, and is the greatest barrier to educational 
progress with which we have tocontend. Con- 


sidered from any point of view, whether in re- 
gard to its physiological or its social results, the 
conclusion is the same. 

We may, therefore, justly and properly accept 
and improve this opportunity, regarding it not 
simply as oo but as a duty, to voice the 
sentiment of our teachers, and give expression 
to their views in forcible language, upon a ques- 
tion that is commanding on every hand such a 
large share of public attention, and is challeng- 
ing the wisest statemenship, the best thought, 
and mind, and heart of our nation, for solution. 

Let us, then, with a true spirit of forbearance 
and of Christian charity, that should character- 
ize all our deliberations, consider, in some of its 
phases, the temperance question as it may be 
presented to us in its relation to our work and 
responsibility as teachers, our duty as citizens, 
and our obligations as Christians. 

The liquor traffic is maintained exclusively for 
a selfish object. Its tendency is evil, and only 
evil. Jn support of its position it can claim no 
high and worthy purpose. It can be maintained 
on no principle of justice and honesty. It ap- 
peals not to the reason and judgment and con- 
science of men. It seeks not to promote their 
welfare. It confers no benefits on society. It 
betters not the condition of people, and ad- 
vances not the prosperity of a community. It 
lightens no labor, supplies no wants, and pays 
no debts. It adds nothing to the wealth of the 
State, and promotes not the public good. It 
originates no beneficent enterprise, and devel- 
ops not the resources of the Nation. It provides 
no schools for education, and founds no colleges 
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for learning. It builds no churches, and fills no 
pulpits; maintains no charities, and institutes 
no reforms. It respects not the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, and observes it not; regards not the 
teachings of the Bible, and obeys not its pre- 
cepts. It honors nocreed but its own, and rec- 
ognizes no other's claims. Its hatred for good 
is excelled only by its love for evil. It promotes 
ignorance, and encourages wickedness ; opposes 
truth, and establishes error. It inflames the baser 
passions of man, and develops the evil propen- 
sities of his nature. It carries its work of destruc- 
tion everywhere, and desolation, far and wide, 
marks its course. It produces crimes of every 
grade, and makes its haunts of vice the homes 
of criminals. It perverts men’s appetites, warps 
their judgment, and destroys their reason. It 
makes man miserable, and his home unhappy. 
Insanity and death are its fruits, and its deadly 
effect follows its victims beyond the grave. It 
lures men into its dens of infamy, and drags 
them down to the lowest depths of degradation 
and poverty, and even to perdition. Perpetra- 
tors of the gravest crimes have testified from the 
scaffold to its soul-destroying influence, and with 
their lives have paid the sad penalty of its 
wrongs. All within its greedy grasp is made to 
serve its selfish ends. It takes everything, and 
gives nothing in return. Character, wealth, and 
influence fall before it. The possibilities of 
youth, and the happiness of age are sacrificed 
toit. Physicaland mental power are paralyzed 
by it. Homes are invaded by its evil agencies, 
and robbed of their most sacred associations. 
What can be compared with its demoniacal 
power? Its capacity for wrong-doing cannot be 
measured. It obeys no law, but transgresses 
all, both human and divine, It adheres to no 
policy but its own wicked inclinations. It is 
without principle, and devoid of conscience. It 
breaks with cruel hand the dearest ties that bind 
the social relations of life. It is the enemy of 
all good, and the companion of every evil thing. 
It usurps place and power that belong not to it. 
It governs where it ought to be governed, and 
makes slaves of those who should be its mas- 
ters. Men obey when they should command, 
and submit to its dictation when they should re- 
bel against its authority. Its obligations are ac- 
knowledged when they should be disowned, and 
its debts are paid when they should be repu- 
diated. It exacts its own penalties, and compels 
its supporters to accept them on its own terms. 
And for all this cringing servility, what is its re- 
ward? What does it bring as a recompense to 
the deluded beings who have been wrecked by 
its evil companionship, and brought low by its 
unrelenting power ? What does it do toalleviate 
the suffering, and to console the broken hearts 
that follow its tyrant rule? What sympathy for 
its helpless and unfortunate victims does it offer 
in their despair? What word of comfort or en- 
couragement does it have for those who are pa- 
tiently and prayerfully struggling against the 
tempting power of the intoxicating cup ? What 
does the rum power do for the man who has 
sacrificed manhood, principle, honor, friends 
and family, happiness and home, to its selfish 
requirements? He is left to his miserable fate 
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without a word of comfort here, or a ray of hope 
hereafter. This is the work of a deceitful foe, 
which seeks to derive strength from every quarter. 

It compromises principle and honor to perpet- 
uate its rule. Business is made to court its in- 
fluence, and society to comply with its demands. 
The government is prostituted to promote its in- 
terests, and the courts of justice are authorized 
to legalize a wrong. It attempts to use even the 
Church to cloak its infamy. It molds public 
sentiment, dictates law, and allies itself with the 
enemies of good government. It challenges the 
right of the majority to rule, and sets at defiance 
the people’s power. It binds its worshippers to 
its creed by the most humiliating and corrupting 
methods. No slave was ever held in such ab- 
ject servitude by his master. No emperor can 
claim subjects more loyal to his decrees, and no 
ignoble ruler ever exacted such service from his 
devotees. No superstition ever had a firmer 
hold on its deluded followers, and no idolater 
ever made such costly sacrifices to his god. 
Merit it has not; honor and virtue it prizes not. 
The meanest, and yet the strongest enemy of 
the peace of a civilized people, its pernicious in- 
fluence permeates all classes of society. No 
business, vocation, or profession, is a stranger 
to its temptations, and none are exempt from 
its ignominious power. Its blighting effects 
are visible on every hand, and its infectious 
touch is felt in every place. It is closely asso- 
ciated with the lives of many families, and is the 
daily companion of their youth, invading their 
homes and tempting them to their ruin. Im- 
mense sales and extravagant profits enrich the 
manufacturer and seller of intoxicating liquors, 
and the organized power of Liquor Leagues, 
aided by money and influence, is scheming to 
build up and extend their nefarious business 
over the ruins of desolated homes and an im- 
periled government. 

Think you this isan overdrawn picture of the 
evil consequences of the rum power? Study its 
history. Know something of the unscrupulous 
methods adopted and used to build up the traf- 
fic. Learn how its advocates seek and secure 
legal protection in promoting this end; how the 
machinery of the courts and the power of the 
government are used in its behalf. Its advo- 
cates, clothed with official authority, are in the 
council chambers of every State in the Union: 
and many times their votes and influence have 
been a potent power against the earnest appeals 
and urgent protests of the people. 

The rum power has its advocates among those 
whose consciences as well as constituents con- 
demn their course; but on the merest pretext of 
an excuse men doubt, and falter, and fail in 
their convictions of duty, when they should not 
only assert their rights, but defend them at any 
cost that requires no sacrifice of principle or 
compromise with iniquity. 

By what vested right can this evil traffic claim 
to control the civil affairs of our Commonwealth ? 
Must its wicked rule, become it never so intol- 
erable, be borne with silence and indifference ? 
Shall the business be continued, and its despotic 
power be strengthened and perpetuated, under 
the sanction and protection of law, without an 
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effort to control its evil-doings and condemn 
the wrong? If so, who will be responsible for 
the wretched homes which it makes, the sorrow 
which it brings to the family life, the misery, 
crime, and poverty which follow its deadly 
touch ? Are you, who are above its temptations, 
free from this responsibility? Can you with an 
easy conscience be inactive, and remain indif- 
ferent to the ravages of the accursed thing, 
while it blights the life of the community with 
a deadlier effect than a dangerous and conta- 
gious disease ? 

It is your duty, the duty of every one, to make 
earnest, vigilant and persistent warfare against 
the liquor traffic. There is no neutral ground 
to be occupied in such a crisis. The issue is 
well defined. There must be no temporizing 
policy. If the cause of temperance succeeds, 
as it will eventually, the friends of good govern- 
ment, law-abiding, peace-loving citizens, must 
be made to realize their individual responsibility 
in the work before them. 

On a common platform of principles all can 
be united, every element of strength utilized; 
the moral power of the people asserted, and 
their convictions expressed, their wills re- 
spected, and their laws obeyed. All minor dif- 
ferences as to the methods employed to accom- 
plish so worthy an object as the entire suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic in time, should be 
speedily forgotten, and the great and living is- 
sue, the contest between temperance and intem- 
perance, the conflict between good government 
on the one hand, and misrule on the other, the 
battle for the right against the wrong, only 
should be kept in view. 

The overthrow of the rum power, whether by 
education or by legislation, is not a political 
question in any narrow and partisan sense. It 
cannot be shorn of its influence and dwarfed 
into insignificance by aname. Temporary in- 
struction is a moral requirement in the highest 
meaning of the term. It is far-reaching and 
deep-grounded in principle. It was taught in 
the earliest ages of the Church, and is the out- 
growth of Christian instruction in its broadest 
and most comprehensive significance. It is 
above sectarianism, and higher than partisan- 
ship. It is approved by all religious denomina- 
tions, and has its advocates in every political 
party. The friends of temperance are contend- 
ing for a higher standard of morals. They are 
pleading for good government; they are seek- 
ing to restrain the evil passions of men, to make 
better citizens, to disseminate knowledge and 
truth among them, to dispel ignorance from their 
homes, and drive poverty from their doors. 
They ask for the better protection of the women 
and children of the land—the innocent victims 
of circumstances over which they have not the 
least control, and for which they are in no wise 
accountable. They are trying to redeem the 
State from disgrace, and to save the nation from 
impending ruin. 

For many years, efforts have been made to 
restrict the sale, and limit the use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages, by the enactment of so-called 
stringent license laws, but all have failed—ab- 
solutely and signally failed—to accomplish their 
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pretended purpose. Under the license system, 
the business of retailing intoxicating drinks has 
been, in a pecuniary sense, a most profitable 
and remunerative employment, and will so con- 
tinue, as long as it is sanctioned and protected 
by legislative and judicial authority, unless the 
drinking habit be made odious everywhere, and 
the vender of alcoholic beverages be universally 
condemned by public sentiment. In other 
affairs of civil government, the State sacredly 
guards and protects the life, liberty, person, and 
property of its citizens. In this, it stamps with 
the seal of legal authority the commission of the 
man whose business jeopardizes the public and 
private rights of the people. 

Why should immunity be granted to this most 
prolific source of crime, and its attendant evils, 
when others less offensive are prohibited by law, 
and punished with severity when the law is vio- 
lated? What consistency is there in such a 
course, and on what grounds can it be justified ? 
It is a suicidal policy that attempts to placate an 
evil by pandering to its requirements, and mak- 
ing concessions to its unjust demands. 

The eternal principle of right has its place 
in every action of men and States, and the end 
of civil government is intended to subserve the 
highest interests of its citizens. Failing in this, 
the people may justly claim the right to protest 
against abuses of its power, and by lawful means 
seek to reform them. 

For more than a generation past men have 
tried, apparently without success, to direct pub- 
lic attention to the importance and necessity of 
uniting on some well-defined plan of organized 
action, by which the rum power could be kept 
in check, and eventually overthrown. Many 
people are deeply impressed with the conviction 
that constitutional prohibition is the only effect- 
ive remedy to be applied, seeking in this way to 
remove the issue from State politics, and place 
it finally beyond the power of the legislature to 
reverse the verdict of the people without their 
approval. 

High license is the plan proposed and advo- 
cated by those who believe that the rum-seller 
can be taxed out of existence, or at least out of 
the State. It is claimed by another class that 
the best measure to adopt, and one that is in 
harmony with the principle of local self-govern- 
ment, is to submit, at stated periods, the ques- 
tion of “ License or no license ?’’ to the electors 
for their decision, and have it voted up or voted 
down, as a majority of the qualified citizens 
shall decide in their respective districts. Others 
are looking to Congress tosolve the question by 
National legislation, but without much hope in 
that direction. 

While there appears to have existed, from the 
first public agitation of the temperance ques- 
tion, a diversity of sentiment as to the means to 
be employed in prosecuting the work to a suc- 
cessful termination, there has always been a re- 
markable unanimity of opinion respecting the 
ends to be accomplished. 

The power of the opposition has been—and 
doubtless will continue to be—concentrated 
against any or all agencies, singly or combined, 
that can be brought to bear effectively, or even 





experimentaliy, against the drink-traffic. Not- 
withstaiding this opposition, however, the way 
has been prepared for the ready acceptance and 
adoption of new measures, if such shall com- 
mend themselves to the judgment and approval 
of sincere and earnest friends of the cause. 

The minds of thinking and intelligent people 
are ever open on moral questions, and, stripped 
of all disguises, which it has been made to as- 
sume for selfish reasons, the question under con- 
sideration is purely of such a character. 

It is a very encouraging and hopeful indica- 


_ tion for the future to note the progress made dur- 


ing the past four years, by the movement in be- 
half of temperance instruction in the schools, 
organized and directed so successfully by 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
Through the influence of the devoted and faith- 
ful Christian women composing that organiza- 
tion, renewed interest has been given to the 
whole subject, and the cause itself has been 
greatly advanced. As a direct result of the 
efforts made, chiefly by the women in their res- 
pective States, the law requiring scientific tem- 
perance instruction to be introduced into the 
schools, was passed by the Legislature of Ver- 
mont in 1882; Michigan and New Hampshire 
in 1883; New York and Rhode Island in 1884; 
Alabama, Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, Nevada, 
Wisconsin, Maine, Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania in 1885: Iowa, Maryland and Connecti- 
cut in 1886. Congress has recently adopted 
the measure in the District of Columbia, and 
made the law applicable to all the Territories in 
the United States. 

According to the last published official report 
of the Commissioner of Education, the seven- 
teen States above named, represented in 1883- 
84, a school population, in the aggregate, of 
seven million one hundred and seventy-four 
thousand five hundred and sixty-one, with an 
actual enrollment in the public schools of four 
million seven hundred and seventy-two thou- 
sand and twenty-two children, and employing 
one hundred and fifty-three thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two teachers. What a 
vast field has already been opened for effective . 
work, and what a grand opportunity is here 
offered to the teachers, who enter into the work 
with heart and will in harmony with the spirit 
that prompted the enactment of the law. 

It has been enacted by the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania ‘‘That physiology and hygiene, 
which shall, in each division of the subject so 
pursued, include special reference to the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics 
upon the human system, shall be included in 
the branches of study now required by law to be: 
taught in the common schools, and shall be in- 
troduced and studied as a regular branch by 
all pupils in all departments of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth, and in all educa- 
tional institutions supported wholly or in part by. 
money from the Commonwealth.’ 

This is the special feature of the subject that 
more directly concerns the teachers and patrons. 
of the public schools, and which I now desire to. 
commend to their most serious and thoughtful 
consideration. 
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It is not my purpose here to speak of the 
methods of imparting daily instruction in this 
comparatively new study of hygienic temper- 
ance. This is not the proper time nor the oc- 
casion for such a discussion. The primary ob- 
ject to keep in view, is to create and awaken, if 
possible, a deeper and more general interest in 
the subject, not alone on the part of teachers, 
but among the people, whose willing co-opera- 
tion the teachers must have in order to insure 
success. The people must be made to realize 
more fully than ever before the magnitude and 
extent of the rum power with its constantly in- 
creasing demands upon the best resources of 
the country. The mcral sentiment of the pub- 
lic must be appealed to in behalf of this move- 
ment with earnestness and intelligence. The 
Church and State alike, must be led to reflect 
upon the dangers incident to the liquor traffic, 
that threaten moral and financial ruin to the 
Republic. The absolute necessity of prohibi- 
tory legislation, in some form, is becoming more 
and more apparent to all. 

The drinking habit is not only harmful and 
injurious to body and mind, but is expensive be- 
yond computation to those who practice it, de- 
priving many families of the commonest neces- 
saries of life, and debarring their children from 
the privileges and advantages of the public 
schools, and thus preventing them from receiv- 
ing even the rudiments of the education. 

For the credit of the Commonwealth it can be 
said, that for more than half a century Pennsyl- 
vania has maintained a system of free public 
education, with everything to commend it to 


popular favor; and yet in many instances, from 
the beginning until now, the schools have been 
compelled to beg for a living support by public 


taxation. A casual survey of the field brings to 
view old and worn-out school buildings, inade- 
quate for their purpose and unfitted for use or 
occupancy, with furniture and surroundings to 
correspond. Short and unprofitable terms and 
poorly compensated teachers are not uncommon 
exceptions in the State. 

It is a deplorable fact, that in numerous in- 
stances, men whose children are entirely de- 
pendent on the public schools for such a limited 
education as they may receive, are in some 
measure accountable for the beggarly support 
given to the schools. School taxes are paid 
grudgingly and under protest, while the earn- 
ings from business or labor are contributed vol- 
untarily, liberally, and with regularity, in sup- 
port of the saloon, simply to gratify the cravings 
of depraved appetites. 

In reference to the act of Assembly of April 
2d, 1885, it must be admitted at the outset, that 
much depends upon the wise administration of 
school directors and controllers in a judicious 
enforcement of the plain requirements of the 
law. At the same time it must be remembered 
that the closer relation of the teacher to the pa- 
trons of the school, places him in a position of 
even greater responsibility, and with his unlim- 
ited opportunities, gives him, with the aid of the 
directors, the power to make the measure a pop- 
ular success. Between the teachers and school 
officers there ought to be at all times the fullest 
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co-operation and harmony of action, brought 
about by an intelligent understanding of the re- 
spective duties and rights of all parties inter- 
ested. 

It would, perhaps, be well for directors in 
many localities to avail themselves of their law- 
ful privilege to supply to all children in the 
schools the necessary text-books at the expense 
of the district, having a due regard for the char- 
acter of the books introduced. This step would 
relieve many deserving parents from the em- 
barrassment of purchasing books, and would 
also materially aid in advancing the cause of 
education. 

Concerning the teachers it scarcely need be 
stated that tact and prudence should be thought- 
fully considered by them in dealing with this 
subject in a practical way. They should in the 
beginning endeavor in a kind but dignified man- 
ner to win the favor and affection of the pupils, 
and gain their confidence and esteem. Any 
teacher whose good judgment will enable him 
to succeed in this preliminary step in the proper 
way, will succeed in the legitimate work of the 
school-room despite every difficulty that may 
confront him. There may be stubborn opposi- 
tion without and stupid ‘indifference within, 
prompted by prejudice and hostility to the law; 
but the teacher who exercises courage and firm- 
ness, patience and perseverance to the end, can 
hardly fail to conciliate all opposition and re- 
concile all differences of opinion. It must be 
borne in mind that education in its truest sense 
is not limited simply to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge relating to the arts and sciences; the physi- 
cal, mental and moral nature of the child must 
be cultivated, otherwise the work of education 
will be imperfectly done. The whole being 
must be developed by the process, and any sys- 
tem of instruction is defective that falls below 
such a requirement. 

The increasing responsibilities of citizenship 
demanded by our times and by our form of 
government, can be properly met only by an in- 
telligent comprehension of the duties to be dis- 
charged. In no other or better way, outside of 
Christian homes, can character be formed and 
strengthened, the principles of morality and jus- 
tice, virtue, truth and temperance be established 
in the State, than through the silent influence 
of the public schools. In the work of mind- 
culture and development of youthful character 
in its highest intellectual and moral standard, 
the teacher is recognized on every hand as the 
most important factor. His profession brings 
with it a measure of responsibility and useful- 
ness not excelled by any other: but no measure 
that increases the teacher's responsibility, or en- 
larges his duties, can be made to yield the best 
results, unless he is in full accord with the ob- 
ject to be gained by its adoption and application 
to the work in hand. It is very important, there- 
fore, in order to attain the highest success, that 
the teacher should be in full sympathy with the 
moral nature of the child. To inculcate moral- 
ity he must himself be moral in thought, in 
word, and in deed. He cannot inspire others 
to be better than himself. 

A good character is the first requisite of a 
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good teacher. Without this essential qualifica- 
tion, all others in a moral sense will prove to be 
unprofitable and unfruitful. He must be tem- 
perate, in order to teach temperance effectively. 
To lead his pupils to distinguish between a 
right and a wrong action, he must not only love 
the right and hate the wrong, but must consist- 
ently practice the one and carefully avoid the 
other. Sincerity, integrity, and honesty of pur- 
pose, should characterize, in all its relations, 
the teacher's work. 

The teacher who regards, in its true sense, 
the responsibility of his office, will not lightly 
esteem and undervalue the influence of his own 
example in the school, nor in the community 
where he is called to labor. Having a proper 
appreciation of his duties as a teacher, not in 
name only but in reality, he will at all times 
avoid even the appearance of evil and the sus- 
picion of wrong-doing. In speech and be- 
havior, and in all that goes to form character 
and develop true manhood and womanhood, 
his scholars will have an example worthy of 
their admiration and emulation, which may 
prove a noble incentive to their youthful aspira- 
tions. Such a teacher will live long and well 
in the minds of those who have been pupils; 
and when his scholars have taken their place 
in the jostling ranks of the busy throng outside 
of the school-room and away from the old home 
it may be, to engage in the sterner duties of the 
practical affairs of life, the goodly example and 
kindly admonitions of their teacher will be to 
them an open book, from which life’s lesson 
will still be learned, while the passing events of 
the day may be forgotten. A distinguished 
American statesman has fittingly portrayed, 
by a striking comparison, the lasting impression 
of the teacher's work, in these words: “If we 
work upon marble, it will perish; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear tem- 
ples, they will crumble into dust; but if we 
work upon immortal minds, if we imbue them 
with principles, with the just fear of God and 
love of our fellow-men, we engrave on those 
tablets something which will brighten to all 
eternity.” 

Let our teachers, then, dignify and uphold 
their profession in every honorable way. Let 
them prove by their work that they are worthy 
of the great trust committed to them, and de- 
serving of the approbation and commendation 
of all patriotic citizens. 

It must be remembered that those who are 
the most earnest advocates of the movement 
that has wisely resulted in making the subject 
of Scientific Temperance Instruction a legal 
branch of study, are also the friends of the 
children and of the schools. This personal in- 
terest on their part brings a strong moral senti- 
ment to the support of the schools, which will 
go far toward increasing their efficiency and es- 
tablishing them, more firmly even than before, 
in the confidence of the public. 

Our teachers cannot afford, therefore, to un- 
derrate the importance and moral force of the 
movement inaugurated by the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. The influence of this 
movement is destined in time to reach every 
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school in the United States, and its reforming 
power will be felt in the hearts and homes of 
future generations. Let the instructors of to- 
day not disappoint the bright anticipations and 
anxious expectations of their co-laborers in the 
work of moral education. On the contrary, let 
our teachers and school officers in every school 
district in all this board Commonwealth and 
everywhere, and at all times, cultivate and 
maintain fraternal relations with them, welcom- 
ing their counsel and relying upon them for en- 
couragement and assistance. The teachers, as 
well as the patrons, have all to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by pursuing such a course, as will 
enlist the sympathy and command the services 
of good people in behalf of the schools when- 
ever and wherever they can be found. 

We are glad to note that this friendly and co- 
operative spirit between all parties concerned, 
prevails to such an extent as to leave no reason- 
able doubt of the ultimate success of the move- 
ment to introduce Temperance instruction into 
our public schools. Indeed it may be safely as- 
sumed from the observations made of the first 
year’s work, that the measure is sure of the 
abundant and final success which it merits. 
Untold benefits will result in the general intro- 
duction of the subject into the homes of the peo- 
ple through the agency of the public schools. 
And it is confidently believed that the practical 
application of the knowledge thus acquired, will 
in time do away almost entirely with the use of 
intoxicating stimulants and narcotics of an inju- 
rious character. This educating influence must 
eventually deprive the liquor traffic of pecuniary 
support, and will leave the iniquitous business 
in the near future without the sanction and pro- 
tection of law. ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, but sin is a reproach to any people,” is a 
Biblical truth as applicable to existing forms of 
government and to the people of this age as 
when it was first declared by the inspired author 
centuries ago. 

The duties to be discharged by the citizens 
under our government are not surpassed in im- 
portance and influence by those of any other. 
As an instructor of youth the teacher is a potent 
instrumentality in the providence of God in the 
work of ‘sind tealaind and character-building 
that must make its impress on the future destiny 
of our republic. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to express the hope 
that the teachers of this Commonwealth may 
realize to its fullest extent their personal re- 
sponsibility in the work with which they are 
publicly identified. With earnestness and dili- 
gence may they attest their fidelity and devotion 
to the cause of education in its true sense and 
spirit—a cause very dear to the hearts of parents 
everywhere, solicitous for the welfare of the chil- 
dren whom they have prayerfully and trustfully 
committed to the care of the public schools. 


On motion of Deputy State Supt. Houck, 
the hour for opening the afternoon sessions 
was fixed at 2 o'clock. 

The Association then adjourned, to allow 
time for enrolment of members. 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


N re-assembling at 2 p. m., after music, 
the following committees were, on mo- 
tion, appointed by the President: 

On Auditing Treasurer's Account—Supt. 
W. H. Shelley, York; Supt. A. S. Grimes, 
Columbia; Supt. G. W. Ryan, Bradford. 

On Resolutions—Supt. R. M. McNeal, 
Prof. E. O. Lyte, Supt. T. A. Snyder, 
Misses Tillie S. Booz and E. J. Brewster. 

The first paper for this session was read 
by Col. D. BrarnarD Case, of Marietta, on 


DEFECTS IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL LAWS. 


This is a day of educational movement—a day of 
questioning and doubting : questioning as to national 
control, national taxation ; questioning as to the true 
object of the Public Schools, whether they ought 
only to be for the training of children in the elemen- 
tary studies, or whether in a more thorough manner, 
fitting for the learned and scientific professions. 
There are those who call into quesitonthe wisdom of 
the whole system of public education. There are 
those who maintain that ignorance is the best guar- 
antee of obedience and submission to law; that to 
educate men is to make them restive under control, 
and leads them to resist authority ; that the condition 
of the poor man is not improved by education; that 
it but disturbs the happy tranquillity of men who are 
satisfied with their condition, arousing hopes and 
ambitions that can never be gratified. On every side 
we hear the cry that the methods in use are in fault. 
Educational reform seems to be in demand. 

It behooves us in Pennsylvania to look about us 
and see how far these criticisms are just. Our laws 
are on trial. Their warmest friends cannot but ad- 
mit that they are susceptible of improvement. Not- 
withstanding all the care, wisdom, and precision 
with which they were framed, they are still full of 
defects both as to form and substance. These laws 
did not spring into existence like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, fully armed and equipped for their 
work, but have grown through the stages of formation 
and experiment to that of development. Experience 
and necessity have proven much, have remedied 
some defects, but perfection has not yet been reached. 
The acorn does not become an oak in one day. The 
foundation is not the building. The mountain is not 
reached at a bound, but by toilsome ascent from 
base to crag and peak. The schools have grown as 
they were able,in the midst of ignorance and preju 
dice, but they have kept mounting step by step. 

Through all their history there runs a line of pro- 
gress that may be clearly traced. From the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as ah adjuuct to the De- 
partment of State to the State Superintendency, and 
an independent school administration; from the 
visitorial committee to the County Superintendency ; 
from the old days of pedagogic tramps to this day of 
Normal Schools and trained teachers. 

But while this is improvement, it is not completion. 
A point has been reached where a broader range of 
vision may be had, where a more liberal and expan- 
sive system may be evolved. It is said, The Amer- 
ican people are given to enthusiasms. For a time 
they almost deify an idea or a system,’’ but that day 
passes, and later comes the day of criticism and analy- 
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sis. That day seems to have come to us with regard 
to the Public Schools. During the former period the 
people, in their enthusiasm and pride in a new thing, 
fostered a satisfaction and self conceit that closed their 
eyes to all defects and short-comings. We do not 
profess to be wiser than the glorious spirits who at 
great sacrifice formulated these laws, but a dwarf 
standing on the shoulders of a giant will see farther 
than the giant; and so, we standing to-day on the 
vantage ground of the accumulated wisdom and expe- 
rience of the past, should, if we be not dolts and 
dullards, see farther and know more than men did fifty 
years ago. What seemed the best and only possible 
system of laws in 1836 may now seem crude and 
cumbersome. 

I know it requires some courage to speak the truth. 
I know there is a certain class of people, both in the 
schools and out of them, who cry Treason! treason! 
if the slightest fault is found—men to whom the very 
defects of the system are dearer than its virtues. From 
all such I fear at this stage of my address I must 
part company, for in my analysis of the laws and 
what they have established, I find but the outlines of 
a system, a body without a head, a want of governing 
power, no uniformity in operation, a want of breadth 
and comprehension—no strong, central, controlling 
force. These laws assume to establish a complete 
system of Public Education, and as such they must 
be judged and held responsible for any shortcomings 
in the system they have set in motion. 

I have said it is a body without a head. Is it not 
so? True, we have a State Superintendent, but what 
are his powers? Beyond the giving of an opinion on 
differences arising between Directors of adjoining dis- 
tricts, and collectors and treasurers, and an advisory 
relation to all the other school interests, without the 
power to enforce his advice or decision; beyond the 
disbursing of the State appropriation upon certain 
fixed rules, what power has he? The office which 
should be actively executive is, in fact, quasi-judicial ; 
the law clothes him with no more living, active and 
sympathetic covnection with the schools than it does 
“the man in the moon.’ And what is true of the 
Staft Superintendent is true in a lesser degree of the 
County Superintendent. It is strange where so much 
in this part of the law is left to implication that the 
courts have not more frequently been called upon to 
construe it. Too much is left in hands of local boards. 

The State should be master of all education within 
her borders, and yet all the really important concerns 
of the schools are left in the hands of local boards. 
Why should they possess so much power and exercise 
such high functions? Are they so formed and com- 
posed as to command our esteem and respect ? How 
are their numbers chosen? Generally by a strict 
party vote, because they are Democrats or Republi- 
cans, without the slightest regard for their fitness or 
unfitness for the office. We would suppose that, if 
there was an office in the gift of the people which 
would be raised out of the polluting influence of poli- 
tics, it would be that of School Director; and no 
doubt those who formulated our school laws thought 
so too, but experience has proven that even this al- 
most sacred office has gone down into the general 
filth of politics. 

It is an office worthy of the ambition of the wisest 
and the best. But I ask you whether, in your ex- 
perience, it is your fittest men who are chosen, men 
of highest standing in the community, of the best 
moral character, of a high order of intelligence, whose 
love of culture and interest in the work of education 
would mark them as the fittest incumbents of this 
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high office. Is it for any of these reasons School Di- 
rectors are ordinarily chosen? Do they not seem 
rather to disqualify in the eyes of the average voter? 
Does the law prescribe any qualification? No. A 
man may be an infidel and an anarchist; he may be 
as ignorant as a South Sea Islander; he may be a 
very Clodius in morals; and yet do none of these nor 
all of these combined disqualify for this high office. 

And yet the School Director performs the most im- 
portant duties connected with the system: the levy- 
ing and collection of taxes ; the locating and building 
of school houses ; the appointment of those who are 
to teach; the selection of text-bouks from which they 
are to teach; the laying out of the course of study 
to be pursued. There is scarcely anything beyond 
the province of the School Board. They are almost 
beyond judicial or other control. Their sway is over 
the whole realm of educational progress. It is the 
reign of darkness over the domain of light. And it 
is the lamentable fact that the more active they are, 
the more harm they are likely to do. 

What is the conception of the average School Di- 
rector, as to his duties? Nothing beyond the mere 
money side of the question—the collection and ex- 
pending of taxes—his whule policy can be written in 
the one word, economy. To build school houses as 
small and as poorly furnished, ventilated, and lighted 
as possible ; to levy a tax as light as possible; to hire 
teachers as cheap as he can get them, and then only 
after the applicant has brought to bear all the politi- 
cal, family, and social influence he can muster; to 
make the school term as short as the law will allow; 
these he thinks complete the round of his duties. Of 
the higher or intellectual side of his duties he has not 
the faintest conception. 

And after he has been elected, how are you to get 
rid of him? If the County Superintendent or any 
of his teachers be incompetent or immoral, there is a 
way in thet law to get rid of them. But the School 
Director sis impregnable and immovable. It is for 
neglect, and not for the ignorant and hurtful perform- 
ance of his duties, that he can be removed. 

I have said there was no uniformity in the opera- 
tions of the system—taxation, for instance. The 
law compels each district to keep schovl for at least 
five months in each year, and at the same time limits 
the tax rate. There are districts in this State not far 
distant from each other, in one of which the tax can 
easily be raised sufficient for nine months’ school, 
while in the other they are not able to pay their 
teachers an adequate salary for the requisite five 
months, after voting the highest tax allowed by law. 

And further: The State, in the distribution of its 
fund, puts a premium on ignorance. For, if a dis- 
trict but keeps school for the requisite five months, 
and pays its teachers a mere pittance, it receives the 
same consideration from the State as an adjoining dis- 
trict where teachers are well paid and school kept for 
nine months—the number of taxables of each district, 
and not the efficiency of the schools alone, being the 
basis of distribution. 

There is want of uniformity in text-books. This 
is left to our precious School Directors, who too often 
find their minds biased by the opportune present of a 
Dictionary, or in some other substantial form are in- 
duced to favor this book or that. And it does seem 
as if each district was determined to have something 
different from any other in the county. There is 
often as much variety in text-books in a single 
county as there are districts. A family has but to 
move into an adjoining district to find the books 
which hard-earned savings have bought, utterly use- 
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less, and new ones must be purchased. This is a 
hardship, and a useless expenditure.—just one of 
those slight exactions which burden the people, and 
which do much to nullify the usefulness of the sys- 
tem. 

The State should supply text-books to all scholars 
alike. There should be no odious distinction be- 
tween rich and poor; no raising of barriers of preju- 
dice and pride; no limitation which would require 
any one to write himself a pauper in order to obtain 
the bounty of the State. 

Then there is want of uniformity in the course of 
instruction. This too is left to the whims and fancies 
of Directors. Would it not be “a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished,” that all the schools of the 
Commonwealth should work along one common line, 
pursue one course, have one purpose, with one com- 
mon end in view, instead of trusting to the vagaries 
of half-enlightened or wholly unenlightened School 
Boards? Then when we meet as an Association, 
we will have acommon ground on which we can 
discuss methods of instruction. 

How can this want of uniformity in taxation, text- 
books, and course of instruction be overcome? In 
but one way that we can see. The functions of the 
School Boards must be limited, or the Boards them- 
selves with all their varieties of methods abolished, 
and a concentration in the State of their various 
powers. Just why six men, too often illiterate, should 
be allowed to dictate the whole policy of each dis- 
trict, does not seem to us quite plain. When the 
school system was established, it aroused such bitter 
antagonism that School Boards seemed to be almost 
a necessity, as a sort of sop to Cerberus. But the 
time has come to step boldly out for a centralized 
system of school government. We should exclude 
all demagoguery in our consideration ofthe matter, and 
consult only the good of the State. Let us have an 
enlightened school government; then we can hope 
for uniformity in every department of school life, all 
working with unity of purpose toward one common 
end, and not as at present an aggregation of indepen- 
dent schools, working each according to its own 
method and fancy. 

Another great defect of the system is that its foun- 
dations are not broad and comprehensive enough. 
Its course has been upward rather than outward. It 
has reached a height altogether disproportioned to its 
breadth. While finishing off the top of the structure, 
the base has been neglected. The interests of the 
few who complete the course have been studied, 
rather than that of the many who do not. ‘The ten- 
dency has been to fit men for the learned professions, 
rather than for the practical concerns of life. The 
farmer justly complains that when his boy has gone 
through the schools, he is unfit for the farm, as the 
boy of the artisan is unfit for mechanics. The farm 
and the shop are beneath his aspirations, and the 
chances are that he will become an educated pauper. 
The head should not be educated at the expense of 
the hand. Teaching to work is as important as teach- 
ing to read. There is a rising demand that this de- 
fect shall be remedied—-that the great masses of our 
children shall be given the means of acquiring not 
only such elementary instruction as should be given 
to each citizen of the State, but also such further in- 
struction in skilled manual labor as will fit them to be 
useful in a practical way, not only for their own bene- 
fit, but in order to maintain the reputation of the 
American citizen in the eyes of the world asa me- 
chanical worker, for the great bulk of the skilled 
labor in our shops to-day is monopolized by for- 
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eigners. Whereto shall the seeker after such in- 
struction turn? The Trades Unions have well nigh 
closed to apprentices the doors of the shop and fac- 
tory. The doors of the schools are not yet open. 
There is one door, however, which stands wide open 
—the prison door—4nd there, too late, the State 
teaches what it should have taught long before— 
skilled manual labor. 

Another defect: The State does not provide for 
and require physical exercise and drill of some sort 
in every public school. What is the use of the head 
of a mental giant on the shoulders of a physical 
wreck? The Greeks understood this matter. They 
divided all education into drill, mental and physical. 
it is only in this way that the highest development 
known to man can be attained. The one should be 
in proper proportion to the other. 

It is narrated that when Napoleon I. fought his 
way to Berlin, and Prussia lay bleeding and dis- 
membered at his feet, the wise men of the nation 
came together and took counsel of one another. 
They said: “We are dreamers. We have been 
thinking too much. We have not been taking that 
physical exercise which fits men to put forth all their 
powers. In the lines of scholarship we lead the 
world, but in the lines of leaping, marching, running 
and the like, we are far behind our rivals and ene- 
mies.’’ And then sprang up all over Germany gym- 
nasiums in connection with the schools. With phy- 
sical culture came martial valor. That physical 
culture in German schools has never ceased, and ex- 
plains why in 1866, and later in 1871, the most mag 
nificent armies in the world were overthrown and 
demolished by men fresh from the schools, the field, 
and the fectory. 

It was my good fortune to see the German army 
return to its capital after the Franco-Prussian war. 
I saw them march past hour after hour, with swing- 
ing step, the muscles firmly knit, the form erect and 
stalwart. Shortly after I saw a part of the French 
Army under Chanzy, and in the slouching, shuffling 
step, the flabby muscles, and meagre and stunted 
forms, I could read, by contrast, the cause of the 
overthrow of France. 

Let us take warning. We too have fallen into 
physical decrepitude. I speak to some extent from 
experience. In enlisting recruits to the National 
Guard, where the examinations are by no means 
rigid, but one out of three is physically strong, and 
this one has to be drilled for weeks before he can be 
gotten into the semblance of a soldier. The children 
themselves would enjoy some sort of exercise, and 
the expense would be light. In the primary and 
secondary department only the simpler form of gym- 
nastic apparatus should be required, so that the chuil- 
dren should stand erect, walk well, march in time, 
and have free use of their limbs. In the high schools 
there should be some form of military drill. There 
is nothing so develops the physical man or boy as 
military drill. Every muscle is brought into play, a 
good bearing is acquired, and the discipline necessary 
would be a valuable help to the class-room. Besides 
the present good in case of need in after years, these 
boys would become more valuable defenders of their 
country’s honor and safety. 

I have time but to hint at another defect—the 
want of sanitary inspection of schools. Of their ven- 
tilation, light, heat and drainage; of the space for 
play or gymnastic exercises ; of the furniture, whether 
adapted to its purpose, or only calculated to produce 
round shoulders, hollow chests and curvatures of the 
spine, and also as to over-crowded rooms. Give 
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power to the State Superintendent to retain the ap- 
propriation, until this inspection has been made by 
competent persons. 

There is another defect we would remedy. We 
would pension the teachers of the State who have 
taught within its borders for a considerable number 
of years. In Germany and Switzerland, where public 
education has reached its highest development, 
teachers are retired at the age of sixty on a pension. 
Why should the Government retire on pay its soldiers 
who have faithfully served in her armies, and the State 
fail to provide for her faithful servants who are doing a 
work of infinitely more importance to society and 
government? Would not such a provision in our 
laws attract the best class of teachers, and at the same 
time raise them in the social scale, give them a status, 
and something to look forward to? Is it not a fact 
that now the profession of teaching is made but a 
stepping-stone to something else offering greater re- 
wards, and, at the closing period of a life of toil, 
something besides poverty ? 

And now we come to the greatest defect of all in 
our system of laws. We have provided for school 
houses, teachers, text-books, courses of study, and all 
the machinery of schools, but we have failed to pro- 
tect the children from the neglect of parents, who 
either do not value education, or who are not willing 
to make any sacrifice on their behalf. The State 
cannot afford to neglect this matter any longer. These 
children are receiving every day and every hour of 
their lives, a kind of education, but it is the educa- 
tion of the street, the gutter, and often of immoral 
homes. They should be compelled to attend school 
long enough to get at least the rudiments of educa- 
tion. Let the compulsory period extend as it does 
in England, from the age of six to thirteen years. 
The increase in attendance there was in five years 
nearly fifty per cent more than under the voluntary 
In Prussia every child goes to school. He 
must go. The whole fabric of their society is built 
on this thing of compulsory education. To some the 
idea of compulsion is repugnant. This is due to ex- 
treme love of liberty. But we live in a Republic 
where the individual must yield some part of his pri- 
vate right for the general good. 

That man is a traitor to the State who would in- 
sist upon standing upon any private rights, when 
they come into contact with what is for the welfare of 
society at large. The existence of society requires 
that law should compel the observance of certain 
duties by those too ignorant and vicious to voluntarily 
perform them. All law is compulsion upon this class 
of people. 

There is not an argument that can be used in favor 
of Public Schools at all that cannot with equal force be 
used in favor of compulsory education. If it is good 
for one to be taught, it is good for all. Judge Mehard 
in a recent decision says, “‘ The principle on which 
they (the schools) were established was not a regard 
for children as individuals, but as part of an organ- 
ized community. The schools are the means adopted 
by the State to work out a higher civilization and free- 
dom,” They have not been founded for private 
benefit, but for the public weal. They are the out- 
growth of State policy for the encouragement of vir- 
tue and prevention of vice and immorality, and are 
based upon the public conviction of what is neces- 
sary for public safety. On no other ground could 
the State establish schools at the public expense. 
It is to make better citizens in order that the State 
herself may be benefited, and that all under her 
protection may be more secure.”’ If that be the true 
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doctrine, then the State must for self-protection see 
to it that at least fifty per cent. of her children do 
not grow up in ignorance. 

But to enforce a compulsory law we must have ab- 
solute State control. It must be emancipated from 
the School Boards, for they will shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of the law’s enforcement for fear of pub- 
lic odium. In fact, all the remedies for defects which 
I have proposed have a lion in the path—the School 
Board. 

I am afraid all substantial reform is far off, unless 
the reign of ignorance is ended and the reign of wis- 
dom and enlightenment inaugurated. Do it speedily, 
or else the history of the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania will be but a warning to other nations—a light 
hung at the stern of a vessel, shining back over a 
dreary waste. 

Supt. Wooprurr: The paper suggests 
various things which its author thinks ought 
to be different, and he seems to believe that 
the sovereign remedy is to be found in the 
enactment of laws requiring one thing or 
forbidding another—and that having passed 
such laws, the ends we all desire would be 
fully attained. This is an old idea, but ex- 
perience teaches that the enactment of laws 
does not always secure the proposed improve- 
ment. We have not heard a word about 


the school laws already on the statute-book, 
but not enforced ; and perhaps we might as 
well try to execute these, before we enact 
others to accomplish ends that, if not vision- 
ary, are certainly doubtful. 


The law says 
the Directors shall visit the schools each 
month. Bucks county is probably no bet- 
ter and no worse than others, and there are 
ten schools there which were not visited by a 
single Director during an entire school 
term; 66 schools received but one visit; 
177 out of a total of 280 were not visited by 
a quorum of the Board, and only 36 were 
visited by all the directors of their respec- 
tive Boards.—So in almost every case there 
were Directors who were required to decide 
upon the fitness of teachers, and to grade 
their salaries, who had never seen their 
work or had any opportunity whatever to 
judge of their professional qualifications. 
There are many other practical matters in 
which the present law is not executed, yet we 
are asked to cumber the statute-book with 
others, many of them merely theoretical. Let 
us consider some of the objections made to 
the law. Weare told that too much authority 
is given to local Boards—that there should 
be some great central source whence author- 
ity should come down to the people. Yet 
the people themselves choose those who 
must exercise this authority, and if not sat- 
isfied they will soon rebel. I think it is an 
educational measure to leave the responsi- 
bility with the local Boards. We are told 
there is no qualification required for Direc- 
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tors ; neither is there for citizenship, except 
reasonable age, and it seems ridiculous to 
talk about requiring it here. Until the 
people themselves become more intelligent, 
no such requirement could do any good. 
You might make the system look better on 
the outside, but there would be no real 
growth. It is true that some Directors are 
given to economy without foresight— 
‘*penny wise, pound foolish’’—but legisla- 
tion will not cure them. The speaker is 
mistaken when he says we can get rid of an 
incompetent Superintendent, but not a Di- 
rector; there have been attempts to get rid 
of Superintendents which all failed, but we 
have had School Boards removed for cause 
more than once. The proposal to graduate 
the appropriation by the length of school 
term is good. ‘The speaker says the Direc- 
tors select the text-books ; but the law says 
the Directors and teachers, and the action 
of one Bucks county board has been set 
aside because the teachers were not con- 
sulted. With regard to a more extended 
course, I think the general opinion of teach- 
ers is that we have already more than we 
can do well. ‘The public school cannot 
teach everybody everything, nor is it desir- 
able that it should doso. The idea was 
that it should s¢arv¢ the children—enable 
them to read and write well, and give them 
the elements of number, leaving further ad- 
vancement to their own efforts with the 
help of friends. The speaker made another 
good point on the sanitary question. It 
might be well to have the appropriation sus- 
pended in cases where the school accommoda- 
tions are condemned by the Superintendent, 
until the Directors apply the remedy. Much 
may be done in this direction by thorough 
instruction and good example on the part 
of the teacher, to inculcate good personal 
habits. I think it might be well to change 
the law so as to compensate Directors, not 
for the general duties of their office (for the 
highest work is never paid for), but for the 
expense of attending the triennial conven- 
tion. I would alsu have the teachers paid for 
time spent in altciaing the county institute, 
and 1 think the Leyislatwe will consider 
that question Letoie iong. 

Prof. GEisT: ‘Lhe last speaker thinks it is 
as easy to get rid of a bad Director as ofa 
teacher or superintendent ; but I have failed 
to find any law for it. A Director may 
come to your school-room drunk and pro- 
fane, and you have no remedy. 

Supt. BuEHRLE: The great defect in our 
common school laws is their confusion. 
The great desideratum is to have them prop- 
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erly codified. We should pass a resolution 
or recommendation to that effect. (The 
Chair ruled that the offering of such a resolu- 
tion was not in order at this time.) 

Prof. J. K. Ettwoop: The gentleman 
who opened the discussion seemed to con- 
tradict himself. He thinks that we should 
have no new laws until those already in ex- 
istence are enforced, and yet he proposes to 
enact more law, to pay teachers for attend- 
ance at county institute, and Directors for 
attending the triennial conventions. One 
phase of the question not touched upon re- 
lates to higher education. The State makes 
no provision for recognizing the work done 
by the colleges. Their diploma is not re- 
cognized; it is ignored entirely, and its 
holder must be examined the same as a be- 
ginner. If we protect the Normal school 
diploma, we should do the same for the col- 
lege graduate—examining him only on the 
theory of teaching. 

Supt. BuEHRLE: The State does make the 
college diploma sufficient qualification for a 
superintendent, but not for the teacher of a 
common school. This is one example of 
the inequality of the present law; and it will 
never be better until it is made somebody’s 
business to bring order out of confusion. 
The best Normal schools require no qualifi- 
cations for a professorship. Anybody, with- 
out certificate or diploma, may be principal, 
professor of botany, chemistry, or pedago- 
gics. If there is any reason for requiring a 
common school teacher to have a certificate, 
how much more a Normal professor! Then 
we are criticised by the writer of the paper 
under discussion for lack of uniformity. | 
think it would be a misfortune to have a 
uniform course of study, or a uniform set of 
text-books. You might as well ask for uni- 
form brains, or size, or weight, as for a uni- 
form education in different communities. 
It must be conditioned by the environment, 
and hence the wisdom of leaving discretion- 
ary powers with the local Boards. A low- 
grade community will have low-grade Direc- 
tors, otherwise the officers would misrepre- 
sent their constituents. That which suits 
the wants of the locality is relatively good. 

Prof. NoETLING: We all seem to be 
agreed that there is a weakness somewhere ; 
but where is it? and what is the remedy? 
Merely formulating laws will not help the 
matter. I believe the difficulty lies mainly 
with the directory. The reason we have so 
many poor schools is that teachers are too 
often selected through favoritism or for po- 
litical reasons. Of what benefit to a school 
is the visit of the average Director? Not 
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one in many is well qualified to judge of a 
teacher’s work. I know of no remedy ex- 
cept to secure better Directors. 

Miss Jutia Orum: The lack of attention 
to physical culture has been the most glaring 
defect in school law and school work. 
Most of the people one meets do not even 
know how to breathe, and we might teach 
that in our primary schools. 

Miss EvizaspetH Lioyp: Of course all 
Directors are not as good as they might or 
ought to be: but is there any place where 
they are below the average of those who 
elect them? And even then, it would only 
prove that the better class of citizens 
neglected their duty. After all, is not the 
weak place in human nature itself? Are 
not the schools as good as the people 
demand? And if so, must we not bring 
the people up to a higher level and so reach 
the schools? In Maryland the law central- 
izes authority, yet the schools are not so 
good, grade for grade, as in Pennsylvania ; 
and intelligent gentlemen there complain 
that their difficulties arise from the lack of 
sufficient powers in the local Boards. 

Col. Case: It is true the law provides for 
consultation with teachers in adopting books, 
but it is merely advisory—the Directors only 
are to vote upon the question. (The law 
was read—act of 1854, Sec. Ixx., note 131.) 
We cannot depend upon districts where 
ignorance prevails to remedy their own 
defects—the lifting force must come from 
without. There are many places where 
Directors and people are alike willing to re- 
main on the low plane where they are. 
These must be lifted up by those who are 
above them—the leaders of thought. 

The discussion here closed. 

Prof. H. H. Spayp, of Minersville, read 
the following paper on 

TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 

At the very threshold of this subject we are met by 
the pertinent question: Js it mecessary for teachers to 
read more than they do ? 

We shall try to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive by comparing the profession of teaching (I say 
profession for convenience) with that of the other 
learned professions. We hold that the profession of 
teaching is second to none of the learned professions, 
and hence those engaged in ‘it should be as well 
qualified in that which is special to their profession 
as the lawyer, the doctor, or the minister; but we all 
know that when the technical knowledge of the aver- 
age teacher is compared with the special technical 
knowledge of even the poorest lawyer, the teacher 
will be found wanting. ‘Take the case of the physi- 
cian, and you will soon come to the conclusion that 
he is better equipped for his profession than the 
teacher. Go into the library of the teacher and no- 
tice the books on his profession. How many can you 
count? Now go into the physician’s library ; you will 
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see that he has a much larger supply of books that 
are strictly professional. The minister with a salary 
often just as meager as the teacher’s, accumulates, in 
the course of a few years, twice as many works on his 
profession as the teacher. 

But this is not all that can be said on this subject 
for we did not yet take into account one of the most 
important factors, viz : that in all the other professions 
with which we are comparing teaching, there is a 
special preparation of three or four years required 
on the part of those who wish to enter any of them. 
This would show the average teacher at a still greater 
disadvantage, for he has had no such exclusive 
special training. From these facts we would argue 
that teachers must read more in the line of their 
special business. No one ignorant of what has been 
done by those who preceded him in his profession 
can do as efficient work as if he were familiar with 
their successes and failures. The teacher ought to 
know these, that he may imitate the course of his 
predecessors that led to success, and avoid the errors 
which led to failure. 

The professional schools of our country cannot 
prepare enough teachers for all the schools, hence 
many teachers must come from the high schools and 
colleges, where they cannot and ought not receive 
pedagogical instruction. Our State is well supplied 
with Normal Schools, and at some future day we may 
perhaps get a sufficient number of trained teachers, 
but until that time does come we must aid the teach- 
ers by systematic professional reading. 

Even after all the teachers have received profes- 
sional training before beginning their work in the 
school-room, this professional reading will not be 
superfluous, for the time devoted to special profes- 
sional study in the Normal Schools must necessarily 
be limited, at least for some time to come, on account 
of the Jarge amount of academic work they are re- 
quired to do. We need not take up more time to 
show the urgent necessity of more professional read- 
ing on the part of the teacher. 

The Advantages of Following a Fixed Course.— 
Granting the necessity of more professional reading 
by the teachers, we come to the question as to how 
this desirable result may be brought about. Shall 
the teachers undertake this work single-handed, or 
shall ther2 be organized efforts, that is reading circles? 
There are those who claim they can do more work by 
following their own course, and that they can then 
select such books as will be of most immediate use to 
them in their school-room work. While this may be 
true of the older and more experienced teachers, and 
of those who have had special advantages, it is 
equally true that many young teachers waste much 
napa time in reading that which will be of very 
ittle use to them. How are teachers to select what 
to read if they know of only two or three books on 
teaching, and these only by name? It seems almost 
self-evident that much valuable time can be saved by 
having a well-planned course of professional reading. 
The great number of reading circles and reading 
unions that have been organized and well patronized 
within the last two or three years would seem to show 
a real want in this direction. 

Those of wider knowledge and more means often 
waste much time by reading at random. They read 
that which comes to hand first. If a new book 
reaches them, they will lay aside the old one, though 
only half read, and begin the new one. Having a 
course mapped out would to some extent at least pre- 
vent this desultory reading. 

Another advantage to be derived from the reading 
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circle is the opportunity it affords for meetings of 
those pursuing the same course. In these meetings 
the subjects read can be discussed and more fully 
explained by some one who has thoroughly mastered 
them. This would help to fix more indelibly on the 
mind that which has been read. Nothing can be of 
greater service to the student than to have a friend 
who is willing to listen to the rehearsal of a book 
just read. How an hour’s talk will fix the contents 
of a book in the memory! 

It isto be hoped that the County Institute will 
sooner or later become that friend. It might even 
pay to abandon the evening shows of the Institutes, 
and have a review of some of the reading done by 
reading circles during the year. If the teachers 
read without following a course, none of this work 
could be done, for there would be as many different 
books and topics as there are teachers. 

The Course should be Professional._-Those who have 
given most time and thought to this subject are di- 
vided as to whether the course of reading should be 
professional, or whether it should be only partly pro- 
fessional. At the earliest mention of teachers’ read- 
ing circles to Prof. Payne, he was strongly of the 
opinion that the course should be strictly professional; 
but at the Saratoga meetings last summer, he advo- 
cated a course partly professional and partly literary 
or general. In the two meetings we attended at Sar- 
atoga, probably the majority of the directors of State 
reading circles were in favor of mixed courses of 
reading. Nearly all the State circles are organized on 
this plan. One of the latest organizations, and one 
that is destined to have a large membership on ac- 
count of its connection with the well known Chau- 
tauqua University, is also organized with a general 
course besides the strictly professional. 

Notwithstanding the array of talent and prestige on 
the side of a mixed course, we shall advocate a 
strictly professional course. It seems to us more than 
likly that before many years, all the teachers’ reading 
citcles will be constructed on strictly professional 
studies. The schools can and do give instruction in 
General History, Physiology, etc., hence there is no 
necessity to place these branches in a teachers’ read- 
ing circle. These are subjects that belong toa general 
literary course, and there is no occasion whatever for 
the teachers to make provision in that line of reading 
because ample provision already exists for all who 
wish to pursue a course of general reading. 

State Reading Circles Preferable.—Shall there be 
County, State, or National uniformity? We have 
to-day all these organizations, besides some that in- 
clude sections of our country, as the New England 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. It is doubtful whether 
outside of Pennsylvania independent organizations 
exist. Which of these three methods of organization 
can do the greatest amount of good to the greatest 
number of teachers ? This should be our guide in 
determining the kind of organization for Pennsylvania. 
We think that a State organization with branches in 
the different counties and school districts, will be most 
efficient. Experience will probably show ere long, 
if it has not already done so, that in none but the 
largest counties will there be enough teachers en- 
rolled to give the movement an esprit de corps that is 
so essential to the success of such movements. 

The National circles are so general and compre- 
hensive that many would probably be deterred from 
undertaking a course of reading under their guid- 
ance. They would, however, avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by a State Teachers’ Reading 
Circle, with local circles, Sufficient standing could 
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be given to a State circle to enlist the interest of some 
who would not join a county circle. 

The Course of Reading: Partly Specific, Partly 
Optional——The tendency is towards eclecticism. 
While I would not advocate a single book only, on 
any one topic, I should be exceedingly slow in en- 
dorsing a course that recommends nearly all the well- 
known books on the subject of teaching published in 
this country and in England, as is the case in one of 
the National circles. This course includes twelve 
books on the Principles of Education, twelve on 
Methods of Education, five on General History, three 
Chautauqua text-books, six Socratic Leaflets, and 
recommends the Chautauquan to be read by its mem- 
bers. Now, for a beginner to select from this for- 
midable array, is almost a hopeless task. 

The books on any one of these topics are not of 
the same value; but how can the teacher know which 
one to select out of the twelve, unless some one in- 
form him of the value of some ef these? If we bear 
in mind that the aim of the reading circle is to reach 
especially those who cannot help themselves, we shall 
arrive at a just estimate of what to suggest and how 
much; hence we would say, designate one or two 
books as compulsory, and then give a list of optional 
books, indicating their value as nearly as can be 
done, for the guidance of the reader. The course of 
reading should be easy enough for the young be- 
ginner, and comprehensive enough for the most pro- 
ficient and advanced. 

Examinations.—Shall there be examinations? We 
answer this question in the negative, believing that 
an examination would greatly lessen the number that 
would undertake the course. It might also present a 
wrong motive to the readers. Some might read for 
the examination rather than for the sake of knowing. 
We have enough official examinations, and hence we 
need not at this late day institute new ones. 

The County and Borough Superintendents might 
include one of the books of the State Reading Circle 
each year, as the book to be used as the foundation 
for their examinations on the Theory of Teaching. 
I say they might, but really I am not quite sure 
whether they have a right to designate what book a 
teacher shall study, or what book shall be used as the 
basis of their examinations. It is doubtful whether 
they can hold a teacher to Parker, Brooks, Wicker- 
sham, Raub, etc. Of course, teachers have no 
remedy, and, in fact, many prefer to have the books 
designated in which they are to be examined. 

We say, then, there should be no examinations ex- 
cept in those cases in which the superintendents reach 
the teachers in their regular examinations. 

Certificates, Diplomas, etc.—But what recognition 
shall be given to those who complete a course of 
reading, if there is to be no examination? Let each 
teacher certify that the course has been faithfully and 
conscientiously followed during the year and on the 
strength of this let the proper officers of the circle 
issue a paper to each teacher so reporting, setting 
forth the books read, etc. It matters but little what 
you call these papers, whether certificates or di- 
plomas, 

The N. Y. State Circle has in view the urging of 
the passage of a law that the School Department shall 
recognize the diplomas of the Reading Circle and 
place a certain definite value on them. Many seem 
to think that much good will come from this recogni- 
tion. We have serious doubts whether there would 
be any gain whatever to the profession of our sister 
State, if this idea should be embodied in the law. 
We should not favor any move like that in this State, 
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believing, as we do, that this should be voluntary 
work on the part of the teachers, without the whip of 
examination hanging over their heads. 

What Teachers’ Reading Circles have Already 
Accomplished.—We believe that much good has al- 
ready been done by this movement. Besides the 
large number of teachers who have registered them- 
selves as members, hundreds of others have read one 
or more of the books designated. These did not 
work for diplomas or certificates, but for their own 
improvement and the advancement of their schools. 
Through this movement many teachers were aroused, 
and then started their pupils in a systematic course of 
reading, by suggesting books, magazines, and papers 
for their perusal. Thus we have no doubt the in- 
fluence of the teachers’ reading circle has been car- 
ried to the remotest corners of our country. No step 
can be taken to improve the teachers that will not 
through their pupils, improve the whole country. 

Another important outcome of this movement is 
the publication of books on pedagogics by American 
publishers, thus reducing the price of English publi- 
cations, and giving us translations of some of the 
best German, French, and Italian books on the sub- 
ject of teaching. Within one year one firm alone, 
that of D. C. Heath & Co., has published about a 
dozen standard books on this subject, with the promise 
of more to follow. What firm would have dared such 
an undertaking before the advent of Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circles? 

Some say the Teachers’ Reading Circle movement 
is a craze, that it will run its course—ephemeral 
course, they mean—and then pass away. We do not 
believe that it will pass away as speedily as that. It 
will probably settle down after a little into a more 
permanent institution than it is at present, but the 
greater its permanency the greater will be its influ- 
ence and usefulness. What shall we do in the grand 
old Keystone towards placing this agency upon a 
firm footing ? 

Supt. D. S. Keita: Many teachers who 
are desirous of improving themselves find 
considerable difficulty in iraming a suitable 
course of reading. The plan under consid- 
eration is a guide to them, making it easier 
to begin, and adding interest to the pur- 
suit. There is an inspiration of numbers 
—many working on the same line get better 
results than singly. By good reading the 
teacher will grow, and growing, will do bet- 
terwork. I think the course adopted should 
not be strictly professional, but largely lit- 
erary and scientific. A line of preparatory 
work might also be sketched for those who 
are not ready for the general course. It 
might be well for a committee of this body 
to frame a general course, leaving local 
committees to do any necessary subordinate 
work. ‘There should not be too many books 
on the list—the tendency is always to lay 
out too much work. It may be better to 
present only the topics, leaving optional the 
selection of particular authors. There should 
be no examination—nothing hanging over 
our heads—voluntary work will get better 
results. 
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Miss Luoyp: The one thing teachers 
need more than anything else is a liberal 
course of reading—so many know almost 
nothing outside the text-books. The pro- 
posed course ought not to be confined to 
what is termed strictly professional reading. 
We must supplement our text-books on ge- 
ography and history by works of travel and 
biography ; and if we must teach technical 
grammar, we need to know something more 
of language than the text-book contains. 
Teachers need general literary culture, and 
they cannot obtain it by confining their 
reading to second or third-rate novels, as 
too many do. 

Prof. Ettwoop: Shall the course be 
strictly professional, or largely outside read- 
ing? Nature makes no two things alike ; 
leaves, faces, minds, all differ one from an- 
other. We cannot frame a course that will 
suit every taste. As a large percentage of 
teachers have never studied anything but the 
common branches required for examination, 
they would not appreciate a strictly profes- 
sional course. 

Prof. Spayp: We already have a course 
mapped out that is better than teachers 
would frame for themselves in ten year? 

Supt. Monroe: Many teachers are already 
following the course laid down ; the ques- 
tion here is—Shall we have a recognition of 
the Reading Circles by this body, or or- 
ganize a State Circle of our own ? 

Hon. S. G. Boyp: If we teachers have 
not reached the degree of proficiency that 
is demanded, then it is time we have a 
course of professional reading—broad in 
character, but bearing directly upon our 
work. We cannot elevate our vocation to 
the level of a learned profession by declar- 
ing it to be such—there must be honest 
work, on the subject matter, on mental 
philosophy, and on methods based on both. 

Supt. BuEHRLE: The course of reading 
should be professional, but we must not 
narrow that term to include only methods 
of teaching and the subject-matter of our 
school work. Whatever improves the teacher 
intellectually is professional work—the more 
of men and women we are, the better 
teachers; we teach more by what we are 
than by anything we do. If we could put 
a finely cultured mind into every school- 
room, it would do more for us than anything 
else. The best reading on every subject— 
that which broadens and deepens our man- 
hood and womanhood—is professional read- 
ing, in the best and truest sense. 

Discussion closed, and Association ad- 


journed to 8 p. m. 
L. of C. 
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THE music for the session of Tuesday even- 
ing consisted of solos by Miss JEAN GLENN, 
of Mercer, Pa., whose singing was received 
with great favor by the audience. 

The lecture was delivered by Rev. Janu 
De Witt MILLER, on ‘‘The Uses of Ugli- 
ness.’’ The lecture has already been sketched 
in Zhe Journal, and need not be repeated. 
It is a chain of illustrations of the truth that 
beauty is a relative term, pointing the moral 
that ‘‘handsome is as handsome does.”’ 
Some of the pictures are sharply drawn, and 
the stories are well told. It furnishes a good 


evening’s relaxation after a day of solid work. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


ESSION was opened with music and de- 

votional exercises by Rev. J. F. Pollock, 
of the Presbyterian church, who read from 
Colossians ili. and offered prayer. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


Selection of a place of meeting for next 
year being in order, Bellefonte, Huntingdon 
and Clearfield were named, when, on motion, 
the whole subject was referred to a commit- 
tee with instructions to report, with their 
recommendation, some suitable place. 


NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


The following nominations were made for 
officers for the session of 1887: 


For President—Supt. James M. Coughlin, of 
Luzerne. 

For Vice-Presidents—Miss M. Lizzie Steltz, 
of Allentown, and G. A. Langley, of Edinboro. 

For Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster. 

For Treasurer—Supt. D. S. Keck, of Berks. 

For Ticket Agent—J. Fletcher Sickel, of Ger- 
mantown. 

Nominations for the above named offices 
having been closed, and there being only 
the required number of candidates, it was 
ordered, on motion, that the Secretary cast 
the unanimous ballot of the Association for 
the candidates nominated, which was done. 
Further nominations were made as follows: 

For Executive Committee—Dr. N. C. Scheaf- 
fer, Kutztown; Prof. E. O. Lyte, Millersville; 
Miss Tillie S. Booz, Bristol; Supt. W. H. Shel- 
ley, York; Supt. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; 
Prof. L. S. Shimmel, Huntingdon; Supt. D. A. 
Harmon, Hazleton; Prof. Geo. P. Beard, Lock 
Haven: Prof.W. A. Cochran, Indiana; Supt. J. K. 
Gotwals, Norristown : Supt. J.O. Knauss, Lehigh. 

For Enrolling Committee—Supt. N. S. Davis, 
Lackawanna; Prof. I. S. Geist, Marietta; Supt. 
T. A. Snyder, Carbon, Hon. Henry Houck, 
Harrisburg; Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona; Supt. 
J.S. Grimes, Columbia ; Supt. M. Savage, Clear- 
field; Prof. E. C. Lavers, New Brighton. 
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REVISION OF CONSTITUTION. 


Supt. Wooprurr reported from Commit- 
tee on Revision of Constitution, that the 
duty had been overlooked until too late to 
give it proper attention. The revision will 
take more time than could be given here, 
and he asked that the committee be con- 
tinued, substituting some other member for 
himself as chairman. The committee was 
continued, and Prof. E. O. Lyre was placed 
upon it instead of Supt. Wooprurr. 

Prof. G. M. Puitips, of West Chester 
State Normal School, then read the follow- 
ing paper on 


THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. President and Fellow Teachers: 1 have 
been asked to read to you a paper on the Nor- 
mal School question. I have consented with 
reluctance, for I feel that all I can say upon this 
question has been said before, and better said 
than I can say it. 

As there are many, and even members of the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, who 
do not understand their State Normal School 
system, I will give a brief account of the organi- 
zation and management of these schools. 

HOW ESTABLISHED. 

The Normal School system of Pennsylvania is 
peculiar to itself, 
1857, which had been drafted by Thomas H. 
Burrowes, one of our first State Superintendents. 
This law divided the State (exclusive of Phila- 
delphia, which is almost independent of the 
State so far as school legislation is concerned) 
into twelve Normal School districts, and in 1874 
their number was increased to thirteen by the 
division of the eighth district. In each of these 
thirteen districts one State Normal School, and 
but one, may be established. In ten of the dis- 
tricts schools have been started and are now in 
operation, the latest in 1877; but, although vari- 
ous efforts have been made to establish schools 
in the remaining three districts, there does not 
seem to be any present prospect of an increase 
in their number. 

In order to establish a Normal School in any 
district, its citizens must provide ten acres of 
ground, with buildings upon it large enough and 
completely equipped for the accommodation of 
a boarding-school of at least 300 students. 
Several of the older schools were recognized by 
the State without fully complying with the above 
conditions; but the act of 1875 prohibited such 
action thereafter, and at present, with but little 
exception, all of the schools are fully equipped 
as required by law. These large and costly es- 
tablishments must be provided by the contribu- 
tions of the citizens of the Normal School district, 
or by the sale of the stock of an association 
formed to establish such a school, and the act of 
1875 provided that thereafter the State should 
not recognize as a Normal School any institution 
with a debt exceeding one-third of the value of 
its property. One of these schools was founded 


It was shaped by the act of | 
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by contributions, all the others being started by 
stock companies—more than $300,000 having 
been raised for this purpose by the sale of stock, 
and about $100,000 more from private contri- 
butions. 

Not a cent ir. the way of dividends has ever 
been paid to any stockholder or contributor by 
any State Norma! School of Pennsylvania, nor 
do I believe that there is any intention or design 
to do so. These large sums were gifts to the 
cause of education. They have been supple- 
mented by annual State appropriations, varying 
somewhat in amount and sometimes omitted, 
but the general practice of our Legislature for a 
number of years has been to appropriate $50,- 
ooo per year for the ten schools, to be divided 
among them as the Legislature, or a committee 
appointed by it, may provide; but for several 
years the appropriations have been divided 
equally among the schools. From 1859 to 1886 
these appropriations have amounted to $1,045,- 
ooo, the shares of the different schools varying 
from $85,000 to $145,000. All of the appropria- 
tions except a few of the earlier ones, are secured 
by State mortgages on the school properties. 
These mortgages bear no interest, but the right 
of the State to demand the principal at any time 
is reserved, so that they secure the State against 
the loss of its appropriations, and also prevent 
the schools from changing their purpose and 
character. The State appropriations have been 
used almost wholly for building or other perma- 
nent improvements. The net assets of these 
schools to-day are not less than $1,500,000, 
which is a few thousand dollars more than their 
State appropriations, stock and contributions 
combined. In brief, Pennsylvania has furnished 
two-thirds of the equipment of its Normal 
schools; private contributions and the schools 
themselves, the other third; and the schools, 
taken together, have paid all their running ex- 
penses ever since their foundation. 


HOW MANAGED, 


Each school is managed by a board of 
eighteen trustees. Twelve of these are elected 
by the stockholders or contributors, four being 
elected each year and to serve three years. 
The remaining six trustees are appointed by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, two 
of them each year for a term of three years. 
Although subject to a number of State laws, the 
control of each school is largely local and inde- 
pendent of the rest. This feature, though open 
to evident objections, has on the whole worked 
well. The trustees are generally of the best 
class of men in the community; they take much 
interest in, and really comtro/ the schools, and 
the local interest and patronage thus secured is 
of great value. A/fer an intimate knowledge 
of these schools for more than thirteen years, I 
have yet to hear of the first suspicion of the in- 
Jiuence or bias of politics in their control or 
management. The control and direction of the 
schools in respect to discipline and study is 
practically in the hands of their principals, con- 
trolled of course by the regulations of the trustees 
and influenced by their faculties of teachers. 
The principals and other teachers are elected 
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annually by the trustees, but the nomination of 
new teachers is usually in the hands of the prin- 
cipals. It is fair to say that the material or busi- 
ness interests of the schools are managed. by 
their trustees, the educational and disciplinary 
interests by the principals aided by their facul- 
ties; although the principals exert considerable, 
and at times great, influence upon the business 
policy of the schools, and the trustees both con- 
trol and influence the principals and faculties in 
their province. 


HOW SUPPORTED. 


The schools are supported by their students. 
Tuition is not free, but varies from $42 to $65 
per year of 42 weeks. The majority of the 
students board in the schools, four and a-half to 
five dollars per week paying for board, tuition, 
and all other expenses. Each school regulates 
its own prices, but competition keeps their prices 
nearly the same: and the fact that there is no 
one to make a profit out of them, keeps the ex- 
pense down to the cost of running the schools, 
with a small margin for repairs and improve- 
ments. 


STUDENTS AND THEIR STUDIES. 


They are all co-educational schools, and all 
admit academic students, or those who do not 
expect to teach—between one-fifth and one- 
fourth of the students above the Model Schools 
being of this class. All have model schools at- 
tached, in which those who graduate must have 
taught for a prescribed time. These are usually 


primary or intermediate schools of less than 100 


students from the neighborhood, who pay usu- 
ally small tuition fees, although in three or four 
cases the public schools of the town are the 
model schools. Although tuition is not free in 
the Pennsylvania State Normal Schools, yet the 
State Legislature is accustomed to make an ap- 
propriation each year to aid those students of 
these schools who are preparing to teach in the 
public schools of the State. All such students 
who attend a Normal School for twelve consec- 
utive weeks, who are over seventeen or more 
years old and include some branch of pedagogics 
in their studies, are entitled to fifty cents per 
week, which pays from one-third to one-half of 
their tuition; and those who go on to graduate 
and promise to teach in the public schools of the 
State for two years, receive a bonus of $50. 

There are two courses of study, the Elemen- 
tary and Scientific.. They are arranged by the 
State Superintendent and the principals of the 
schools. The Elementary course, which the 
great mass of the students take in whole or in 
part, includes besides the common branches, 
Mental Philosophy, History of Education, Meth; 
ods of Instruction and School Economy, Ele- 
mentary Algebra, Plane Geometry. Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Physiology, Civil Govern- 
ment, one or two years’ work in Latin, Rhetoric, 
English Literature, Drawing, Vocal Music, and 
Book-Keeping. The Scientific course embraces 
two full years of work, mainly in Higher Math- 
ematics, Sciences, and Languages. Few stu- 
dents take this course; not more than forty are 
ever in it in all the schools together. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


A characteristic and distinctive feature of the 
Pennsylvania Normal Schools is their final ex- 
aminations. All candidates for examination in 
either course must first be examined and re- 
commended by the teachers of the school. 
Then they are turned over to an Examining 
Board selected by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, composed of the Superintendent 
himself or his Deputy, the Principal of another 
Normal School, and two County or Borough 
Superintendents of that Normal School District. 
This committee examines the class at the school 
in all the studies of the course, the examination 
being almost wholly in writing, and lasting two 
or three days. These four examiners and the 
principal of the school must pass each student 
who graduates, and no one can be passed by 
less than four of the five votes. This final ex- 
amination by a State Board of Examiners has 
of course its disadvantages, but there is no 
doubt that it is a direct and great incentive to 
hard and thorough study by the students, and 
that it incites and greatly aids the school authori- 
ties in holding their students up to a higher 
standard of attainment than could otherwise be 
secured. Heretofore candidates for graduation 
have been examined at the close of their course 
upon all of its twenty-three studies at one time. 
The objections to this are obvious and serious. 
It is expected that hereafter there will be two 
examinations. The first will be upon the more 
elementary studies of the course, embracing 
more than half of them ; it will be final for those 
branches, and those passing it may enter the 
senior class of any Normal School in the State. 
The second will be upon the remaining studies 
of the course and will be held at the end of the 
senior year. The Board of Examiners and the 
number of affirmative votes needed to pass any 
student will remain as before. All connected 
with the schools anticipate much benefit to 
them from these changes. 


DIPLOMAS ARE CERTIFICATES. 


Graduates of the schools receive State certifi- 
cates permitting them to teach in the public 
schools of the State for two years, and if at the 
end of that time their Directors and County and 
Borough Superintendents certify that they have 
been successful teachers, they receive State 
diplomas, which are life certificates in all parts 
of the State except in Philadelphia. Provision 
is also made for experienced public school 
teachers to enter the examinations, and, if suc- 
cessful, to receive certificates of the same grade. 
The Normal School diplomas and certificates 
are the highest and best forms of teachers’ 
certificates given in Pennsylvania. 


SOME RESULTS. 


With but occasional temporary exceptions, all 
of the ten schools have been prosperous and 
successful. Their annual attendance of students 
now reaches nearly 5,000, and is increasing 
year by year. A large proportion of the stu- 
dents never graduate, but begin to teach before 
completing the course of study, and continue in 
the profession or presently change their occupa- 
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tion. Not more than three or four hundred 
are annually graduated at all the schools. 


OBJECTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE. 


So much for the Pennsylvania Normal School 
system and the schools as they are. Now for 
their merits and demerits. 

Too Many Schools.—lIt is said that there are 
too many of them ; that the State, and the Nor- 
mal Schools themselves, would be better off if 
fewer schools had been started. It is clear that 
their number is mainly due to the Normal School 
law of 1857, for which none of us is responsible. 
And very few, if any, would advocate the aban- 
donment of any of the schools now, after the 
expenditure of so much money upon them, and 
when the youngest of them has been in opera- 
tion for nine years. But when, with one or two 
exceptions, and these but recent and temporary, 
not one of the schools has had less than 500 
students during the year just closed, nor has 
failed to pay all its running expenses including 
necessary repairs and interest on its debt without 
drawing on its State appropriation for these 
purposes; and when we see 2,000 new teachers 
needed every year in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania,—is it clear that we have too many 
Normal Schools? New York has just opened 
her ninth State Normal School. Massachusetts 
has five State Normal Schools, which in relation 
to population corresponds to eleven in Pennsy!- 
vania; Wisconsin's four correspond to thirteen 
in Pennsylvania; Maine's three, to twenty; 
West Virginia's five, to twenty-one, and Ver- 
mont’s three, to forty in our State. 

Admitting Academic Students.—It is said 
that the Normal Schools onght to admit none 
but those preparing to teach, and that by ad- 
mitting these so-called academic students, they 
are breaking up the academies and private 
schools of the State. I remark in the first place, 
that if the State would pay the running expenses 
of the schools, as New York, Massachusetts, and 
almost every other State does with its Norinal 
Schools, I would gladly limit our students to 
those preparing to teach, and with this every 
Normal School principal will heartily agree. It 
would certainly make our work and responsi- 
bility much less. To be sure it would cost the 
State much more. New York gives each of its 
Normal Schools $18,000 per year. Massachus- 
etts last year gave its five smaller schools $63,- 
ooo, besides $16,000 to its Normal Art School. 
These appropriations are wholly used to pay 
salaries and current expenses. In addition, 
their buildings are erteced and equipped wholly 
at the expense of the State. While Pennsylva- 
nia, besides its appropriations for buildings 
(which have been by no means generous), gives 
nothing directly to the schools, and only now, 
for the first time for years, has its aid to their 
professional students amounted to its fifty cents 
per week. And so when the State says, “ You 
must pay your own way as best you can,” it is 
only to be expected that we should hesitate to 
take the risk of cutting off entirely our academic 
patronage, especially as two of the strongest 
Normal Schools in the State have tried it and 
felt compelled to re-open their doors to it again. 
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But while, as I said, we would all personally 
rejoice if our schools could be made strictly pro- 
fessional, | am far from sure that such a course 
would be for the benefit of the people. If I be- 
lieved that the Normal Schools were crippling 
the private schools (which I do wot believe, as 
I shall presently show), I would think there was 
a reason for it. It could not be their cheapness. 
In my own district there are excellent private 
schools whose charges for board and tuition are 
as low as those of the Normal School. They 
are full of students, and their proprietors are 
making money. As that is the must expensive 
section of the State in which to carry on a 
school, and as the other Normal Schools charge 
about the same as ours, other parts of the State 
give private schools still fairer fields. It must 
be, then, that the people who, it is alleged, de- 
sert the private schools to patronize the Normal 
Schools, believe that the latter afford them more 
advantages than the former, and surely no one 
would deprive our people of superior edu- 
cational advantages to advance the fortunes of 
a few individuals. Lowell somewhere remarks 
“One does not need to advertise the squirrels 
where the nut-trees are.” 

But the Normal Schools are not breaking up 
the private schools. That many of these schools 
do not flourish as they once did is true, although 
I know of no well-located and well-managed 
private school that is not a success. The fact 
is, the management of a school has become a 
business; and success in it demands the same 
effort and qualifications as demanded by any 
other business. The day is past when a man 
can sit in his chair and expect to build up or 
maintain a school which is ill-equipped and 
worse managed and taught. And that there are 
more failures in school enterprises than in mer- 
cantile or manufacturing enterprises cannot be 
shown, and is not true. Competition zs keener 
among schools to-day than it was a generation 
ago, and were it not so we must admit ourselves 
behind all the rest of the world in its progress. 
Besides the competition among the private 
schools themselves, the Nornial Schools may 
have had some little influence in this direction : 
but it is the great improvement in the public 
schools, and esfectally the establishment of 


graded and high schools, that has been the 


chief factor in bringing about this result. In all 
of the ten Normal Schools of Pennsylvania 
during the past year there have not been goo 
Academic students outside of their Model 
Schools, and from the last School Report we 
learn that there are 488 academies and private 
schools in Pennsylvania (exclusive of Philadel- 
phia), attended by 30,355 students, with cer- 
tainly many others not there reported. If 
all the Academic students in the Normal Schools 
were distributed among the private schools of 
the State, there would be almost two students 
apiece for them, and those schools that would 
be kept from breaking up by the addition of two 
more students must be in a very feeble con- 
dition. I find reported in the State School Re- 
port of 1866 almost exactly the same number of 
private schools attended by just about the same 
number of students as in 1885, while ti: num- 
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ber of graded and high schools has in those 19 
years increased from 2,000 to 6,000. The only 
way in which the Normal Schools have injured 
the private schools, except insignificantly, is in 
furnishing, either by direct or indirect influence, 
every public school in the Commonwealth with 
better instruction and management, and by as- 
sisting in no small measure to more than treble 
the number of high and graded schools in the 
State in less than twenty years. 

Graduates Do Not Teach.—lt is alleged that 
the graduates of the Normal Schools, after be- 
ing educated at the expense of the State, do not 
teach, but go into other professions. Two years 
is certainly an ample allowance to make for the 
average time the graduates of the Normal 
Schools have spent there. In that time they 
have received from the State the munificent 
sum of $92 (provided the State has fulfilled its 
promise, which it has done entirely but once in 
seven years). And how long, may I inquire, 
must one teach to discharge the debt of grati- 
tude heaped up by $92? But the fact is the 
graduates do teach. This has been demon- 
strated over and over again, although the objec- 
tion, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down. Take 
the West Chester School, one of the younger 
ones, and examine its record. Its first class of 
ten graduated in 1874. Every member of the 
class taught, and five are teaching now. The 
least time taught by any of them sinte gradua- 
tion is six years, and the average nine and one- 
half years. In 1875, eighteen graduated ; six- 
teen of them taught; ten of them are still teach- 
ing. The sixteen teachers have averaged more 
than seven years of teaching apiece since 
graduation, and those who have not taught 
never took a dollar of the State's money. Of 
the twenty in the next class, eighteen taught an 
average of six years apiece; eight are now 
teaching. All but one of the next class (1877) 
taught, and fifteen of the nineteen survivors are 
teachers now. And so it goes, the later classes 
having still better records in this direction, in 
geen to the time since their graduation. 

ot one yraduate in the past five years has 
failed to become a teacher, and of the 205 liv- 
ing graduates of our school, 146 taught last year 
or were, in a few instances, taking higher 
courses of study to fit them to teach still better 
in the future. And especially must it be re- 
membered in this connection that thousands of 
teachers have left the Normal Schools before 
completing the course, and have done and are 
doing a great work in the schools of this Com- 
monwealth. 

Too Little Professional Work Done.—It is 
said that the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania 
do not do enough of pedagogic work ; that our 
work is too largely merely a more thorough re- 
view of the work of the high school and 
academy. I believe we all feel this criticism to 
be just. But those in charge of the schools 
have not been wholly to blame for this. Here- 
tofore at the end of his course of study every 
graduate had to pass an examination by a State 
Board of Examiners, all strangers to him, upon 
all of the twenty-three branches of study in 
the course. It was very natural that the anxiety 
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to pass this examination should turn the students’ 
attention from professional work which was not, 
and could not be, so closely tested by examina- 
tions. The new plan of having the final exami- 
nations in most of the academic studies before 
entering the last year of the course will obviate 
this objection very largely, and as arranged 
will, besides the professional work in the earlier 
part of the course, give up a large part of the 
senior year to this work. I believe that here- 
after our work in pedagogics will be greatly 
improved, 

As to the suggestion that the Normal Schools 
should do away with academic work entirely, 
and devote themselves wholly to professional 
work, in the present state of things in Pennsyl- 
vania, and everywhere else so far as I can 
learn, it is simply absurd, and will never be 
made by any sensible man who knows what he 
is talking about. It is very doubtful if such a 
thing is desirable even in theory, since our 
methods of teaching and management will al- 
ways be very largely an imitation of those of 
our own teachers. In practice it is entirely out 
of the question. We have high school graduates 
from all parts of our district (and there are no 
better high schools in the State than in the first 
district), as well as some from other districts, 
and scarcely one in twenty of them can gradu- 
ate with us in less than two years. We must 
continue to teach the common branches, and to 
devote much time and work tothem. We have 
not done too much in that direction, nor enough 
always, but we must do more professional 
work. I look for the millennium to come along 
about the time that we find our students coming 
to us thorough enough in the branches of study 
to need no reviews in them. 

Scholarship of Graduates Not Uniform.— 
We are told that the acquirements of the gradu- 
ates of the different schools are not uniform. 
Are the acquirements of the graduates of any 
class of institutions of the world uniform? Are 
the acquirements of the different graduates of 
the greatest university at home or abroad nearly 
uniform? As a matter of fact the acquirements 
of two graduates of Oxford or Cambridge may 
differ about as much as those of our scholarly 
State Superintendent differ from those of the 
average holder of a provisional certificate. 
Do our permanent or professional certificates 
mean the same thing, or nearly the same thing? 
Do our provisional certificates of the same grade 
mean the same thing? I suggest these things 
not to justify any such inequalities among Nor- 
mal School graduates, but to call attention to 
the difficulties everywhere found to be in the 
way of attaining even approximate uniformity 
in this direction. I shall be very glad to see 
Normal diplomas represent more uniform re- 
quirements, and I believe that the new plan of 
final examinations will also do much in this di- 
rection; and I would welcome any other well- 
considered plan that seemed likely to promote 
this. But that this objection can ever be wholly 
removed or that it can be alleged against the 
diplomas of our State Normal Schools with more 
force than against those of any other class of 
institutions, I do not believe. But time will not 
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ermit me to dwell longer upon the faults that 
cows been found with these schools, and I have 
already so completely exhausted your patience, 
that I can only glance at 
THEIK MERITS. 

That the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania 
have done a most important and valuable work 
in better preparing thousands of the teachers of 
the State for their work, that they have greatly 
improved the teaching and man: ugement of the 
schools everywhere, that they have been instru- 
mental in the establishment of hundreds, if not 
of thousands, of high and graded schools, in im- 
proving school buildings and their equipment, 
and that they have done much to arouse educa- 
tional interest and elevate the standard of edu- 
cation all over the Commonwealth,—will be 
universally admitted. Their severest critics 
have, at the meetings of this Association, again 
and again acknowledged the great good accom- 
plished by these schools. 

The hard work done at these schools by 
teachers and students, the intense 
earnestnéss and study that pervades the great 
mass of their students is well-nigh proverbial. 
I have myself had experience as a student and 
a teacher in schools of almost every grade, and 
I have yet to find any other class of schools, or 
indeed any other school, which compares with 
the Normal Schools in these respects. And 
this, so far as I am able to learn, is the univer- 
sal testimony of all who have ever been con- 
nected with these schools. These results have 
been accomplished with small expense to their 
students, and, when it is remembered that the 
direct appropriations to the schools are really 
investments secured by mortgages, at small 
expense to the State. 

But it is unnecessary to detain you longer. 
Half the teachers on this floor are living, active 
arguments in favor of our Normal Schools, for 
to them they owe much of their power and use- 
fulness. In conclusion, I will only say that | 
do not claim that the State Normal Schools of 
Pennsylvania are ideal schools. I do not claim 
that they have been organized in the best 
possible way, nor that, as organized, they have 
made no mistakes ; far from it. But that they 
honestly try to do good work; that they imbue 
their students with such a spirit of hard, 
thorough study as is almost unknown in any 
other class of schools; that they have accom- 
plished very much for the cause of education in 
our great Commonwealth; and that nowhere 
has the money of the State been more wisely 
or more honestly spent—is certainly true, and 
is known to every man who is acquainted with 
the facts. 

Prof. NoET.inG, of Bloomsburg, said he 
had been notified that he would be expected 
to open this discussion, but not knowing 
what line of thought would be taken by the 
paper, had not prepared in advance to dis- 
cuss it. Having now heard it, he com- 
mended it as moderate and just, covering 
the ground pretty well, but leaving some 
points that call for further consideration. 
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One of these is the method of conducting 
final examinations. The constitution of the 
committee might be improved. It has been 
charged that students are sometimes passed 
when unfit, by collusion; there is not much 
in the charge, but if any such evil exists, it 
will be cured by having a State Board or 
Examiners, entirely disconnected from and 
independent of all the schools. This would 
at least obviate objections, if it did not (as 
it probably would not) secure a higher grade 
of attainment. The newly-adopted Senior 
examination is an improvement. That we 
have not too many Normal Schools appears 
plain from the fact that we cannot supply 
the demand for teachers to fill the places of 
those who leave the profession. Our grad- 
uates as a rule teach longer than the required 
two years; but they leave the profession 
because they cannot maintain themselves 
suitably in it. Of course, all of our grad- 
uates have not the same qualifications—the 
only fair question is, Have they the qualifi- 
cation set forth in their papers? Of course, 
again, some of them fail when tested in the 
schools—the same is true in every profession, 
and to awgreat extent. 

Prof. Geo. L. Maris: After a recent ex- 
amination at a Normal School, the questions 
used were published, and on giving one set 
of them to a boy of fourteen, in about fifteen 
minutes he had passed an almost perfect ex- 
amination ; and these questions were given 
by one of the Gounty Superintendents on the 
board of examiners. If it were not for the 
fact that the Normal Schools themselves make 
their own examinations what they should be 
before presenting the classes for graduation, 
the final examination would often bea mere 
farce. No doubt I have given the same 
kind of questions when I was County Super- 
intendent, but now we should do better, or 
at least we should not publish the questions 
when they are so easy that our ‘‘ provisional’’ 
teachers laugh at them. The standard should 
be gradually raised—it is altogether delusive 
to lower the grade so as to have more grad- 
uates. ‘There are pupils in some Normal 
Schools who ought to be in the common 
district schools ; these should not be admitted 
until properly prepared. This kind of care 
will increase the benefit and influence of 
the Normal Schools, and the improvement 
in the schools taught by their graduates will 
prove the soundness of the policy. 

Prof. NoETLING : Some of the speakers are 
behind the times in these matters, or they 
would know that the standard is being con- 
tinually raised, and that some schools at 
least have been rejecting deficient pupils. 
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Dr. Epw. Brooks: ‘The paper is excellent 
in matter and spirit ; and to-day is remarkable 
in Association history from the fact that there 
is no severe criticism of the Normal Schools, 
which have heretofore had to fight their way 
through every discussion. This question is 
no longer the ghost that ‘‘ will not down,’’ 
and the Normal Schools are recognized as 
one of the glories of our system, and a mon- 
ument to the memory of their great founder, 
Thomas H. Burrowes. But, after twenty- 
eight years work in these schools, I feel like 
calling attention to some of their imperfec- 
tions—for, I suppose, we will all agree that 
they are not yet perfect: 

1. There has been some tendency to lower 
instead of elevating the standard of scholar- 
ship. This is a vital mistake. I have 
labored hard to add at least another year to 
the course of study. The college standard 
has been raised, and we have not grown in 
proportion. We have in our course no gen- 
eral history, no political economy, but a 
smattering of Latin, and not enough geom- 
etry. I adjure you to plant your standard 
higher—we must advance with the times, 
or lose our influence. The State demands 
higher qualifications in our graduates, and 
unless we meet the demand, we shall lose 
public confidence. 


2. The examination, instead of being 
made easier, should be more difficult. I 
have never favored the Senior examination 


plan. If the graduate is not prepared to 
stand an examination on the common 
branches at the end of the senior year, he 
is not fit to teach them. I should say, 
‘*Hands off the Junior class,’’ and when 
we graduate them, let them be tested by us, 
as the provisional teachers are by the Coun- 
ty Superintendent, before going into the 
schools. 

Supt. Wooprurr: The Doctor is welcome 
to his self-gratulation upon what he seems to 
regard as a sort of suspension of hostilities. 
There may be several reasons assigned for 
this: 1. The Normal Schools have profited 
by past criticism, and give less occasion 
for it ; and those who criticised them, noting 
the improvement and hoping it will con- 
tinue, have no disposition to keep up the 
bombardment merely for the sake of hear- 
ing the noise. 2. These conventions of the 
Association are more and more largely com- 
posed of the graduates of Normal Schools, 
who look at them from the other side. 3. 
There are some of our members who have 
been through the schools as professors and 
principals, and so got an inside view, who are 
now looking at them from the outside, and 
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find sufficient room for criticism ; so we let 
them do it. 4, and finally, there are those 
who say ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to his idols: 
let him alone!’’ 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTION. 


The Chair appointed the following com- 
mittee to conduct the election of Executive 
and Enrolling committees to-morrow : Supts. 
T. W. Bevan, J. H. Werner and J. T. Nit- 
rauer, Misses Laura A. Yerkes and Rosa M. 
Kessler. 

After a song by Miss GLENN, a paper was 
read by Prof. E. L. Kemp. of Kutztown, on 


THE STUDY OF BIRDS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

Birds are important agents in the economy of 
nature. They remove carrion; they aid mater- 
ially in the distribution of plant life ; and, above 
all, they keep the insect world from undue in- 
crease. If I wished to speak of them from an 
economic standpoint, I could wish no better 
text than Longfellow’s Birds of Killingworth. 
Without the labor of the birds, much of the 
farmer's toil would be in vain, and much of our 
beautiful timber would gradually become value- 
less. 

For the generality of people I assign a know- 
ledge of birds and their habits a position in prac- 
tical value second neither to that of plants, nor of 
rocks, nor of chemistry. The teacher should aid 
the law in its battle with the enemies of birds. 
These are three: Ignorant prejudice, a strain of 
barbaric destructiveness inherent in humanity, 
and the lady’s bonnet. For the ornamentation 
of the latter it is estimated that nearly ten mil- 
lions were killed last year. Most of these were 
insectivorous, most of them beautiful of plumage, 
and many of them excellent songsters—the very 
birds that insure us food, and add immeasurably 
to the pleasure of living. 

The teacher can aid the law by inculcating a 
knowledge of the facts of nature, and a love for 
the birds. In England, where law and senti- 
ment go hand in hand in this matter, they are 
so effective that England has five or six times 
as many birds to the square mile as we in our 
most favored localities. 

Aside from this, however, birds can be put to 
most excellent uses in the school-room. They 
become more and more necessary and valuable 
as new methods of instruction become more 
fixed and general in the profession. 

In the first place, they may be turned to ac- 
count to waken the perceptive faculties and cul- 
tivate habits of observation. This is a part of 
our education much emphasized at present, and 
rightly so. Fine and well-disciplined observing 
powers lie at the base of the success of business 
man and inventor, poet and philosopher. Every 
great invention that blesses humanity has back 
of it a long series of careful observations of 
powers and motions and their application. Back 
of every product of the imagination with which 
the man of genius enraptures the world, lies a 
great reservoir of full and delicate perceptions 
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of truth and beauty in beautiful objects. And 
back of every generalization with which the 
scientist and the philosopher startle the world 
and set it to thinking, lies a boundless store of 
keen perceptions of the facts of nature and of 
life. Intellect is freshest and most vigorous 
with those who are gifted with this power to ob- 
serve. All the world is full of truth and beauty 
to him whose eyes and ears are opened. But 
the generality of men are both blind and deaf. 

We need carefully-cultivated observing power 
in the school-room to actualize the work done 
there. This is true, in a special sense, of the 
descriptive and narrative parts of the course. 
Without the powers to see and hear, these are 
dead and dry. Take geography, for instance, 
as a description of the earth's surface, countries, 
towns and inhabitants. As long as we do not 
get beyond blotches of white and green and 
red and yellow overrun with black lines and 
dots, it seems to me we have very little of the 
earth's countries and towns and inhabitants. If 
we do not take into our minds the facts of the 
country and people around us, our conceptions 
of those away from us must necessarily be in- 
distinct and visionary. 

Descriptive geography should as nearly as 
possible take the place of actual seeing. We 
can make it do so. We have many de- 
scriptive books and pictures to help us. We 
have eyes and ears, and a marvelous fac- 
ulty called the imagination ; the country around 
us furnishes the rest. Here we have almost 
endless variety of human life, wonderful di- 
versity of climate and of plant aad animal 
life, from the tropical luxuriance of the life of 
summer, to the polar-like snow fields of the 
death of winter. When fields and hills are 
covered with ice and snow, one sweep of the 
imagination, well-trained, can take away tree 
and house and barn and fence. Another sweep, 
and the farmer in his overcoat becomes an 
Esquimau in fur; the black bear becomes a 
polar bear; the red deer, a reindeer; the tame 
ox, a musk-ox; the days and nights grow long; 
and we have the northern land of ice and snow. 
In this way we ought to be able to paint, in the 
mind, all the surface of the earth and people it 
properly. 

Just so with history. History is the story of 
the life of mankind as productive of progressive 
civilization. It depicts the life of other times 
and other countries. A poor conception of 
other times and other countries can he form who 
cannot interpret the life around him, and the 
forces of history operative there. 

On this account well-selected and carefully 
graded object lessons are invaluable. 

If the availability be taken into consideration, 
apart from the training of accurate perception, 
as we have it in drawing and music, birds are 
the best objects for the opening of both eyes 
and ears. They address themselves attractively 
to both. ; 

First of all, they have elegance and striking 
individuality of form. In all animated nature 
they are unsurpassed in grace and beauty. 
Their external features are so distinctly marked 
that until quite recently all classification was 
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based on them. They are still made much of, 
because of the symmetry of nature’s works. 
The character difference between the hawk and 
the owl, both birds of prey, between the chim- 
ney-swallow and the flicker, the robin and the 
sparrow, are so plain that a little child easily 
notes them, and can easily be taught to inter- 
pret them. 

You have combined with this richness a de- 
signed individuality of color. Birds are the 
animated flowers of field and forest. Some are 
apparently plain and homely, and yet when 
closely examined, every one is found to have a 
beauty of its own. Many have combinations of 
color that always please, sometimes enrapture. 
Take, for instance, the warblers, the jays and 
orioles, and the tanager, perhaps the most ex- 
quisite of all, with the incarnate black of his 
wings and tail and the blood-red of his body. 
Every time you see him as he flits through his 
forest home, he is a new revelation from the 
land of beauty. Some birds are so variegated 
that they make excellent lessons in color alone. 

Then you have motion, individuality of 
motion, and motion’s very poetry. No motion 
can excel the grace of the swallow’s flight, swift 
as an arrow. I never tire of watching the quick, 
erratic darts of the king-bird as he pursues his 
prey, the high flight and marvelous downward 
darts of the night-hawk, and the soaring of the 
hawk and the eagle, majestic to the verge of 
sublimity. In this flight of the birds of prey 
there is a mystery that furnishes food for thought. 
No naturalist seems to have solved it satisfactor- 
ily. The hawk will soar far away through the air, 
or rise in great sweeping circles that contract as he 
ascends, until he is almost lost from sight, and 
the only motion apparent is an occasional slow 
rocking from side to side. 

Added to all this you have song, often liquid, 
ecstatic melody. If people wish to compliment 
an opera singer they say she warbles like a bird, 
and sometimes the statement is more compli- 
mentary to the singer than to the bird. The 
song that gushes from the throat of the song- 
sparrow, and the bobolink, and the mocking 
bird, is so free and rich and joyous, and so full 
of genuine music, that he is a poor man indeed 
whose soul is not gladdened by it. 

Form and color you can exhibit in the school- 
room; song and flight you cannot, unless you 
have gifts that most people have not. But this 
is all the better for the lesson. You cannot tell 
and show your pupils everything; you must per- 
force allow them to find out many things for 
themselves. The build of a bird generally in- 
dicates its flight, and if you are familiar with the 
notes of a bird, you can tell enough about it to 
awaken curiosity, and then your lesson will be 
continued every time your pupils walk in the 
open air. The continuations of the lesson bring 
the richest reward. 

What particularly gives value to these lessons 
on birds is the fact that the modifications of 
form and flight, and often those of song and 
color, have stories to tell that are always inter- 
esting and generally capable of easy interpreta- 
tion. These modifications, these facts of bird- 
life, are the words and sentences of a rich chap- 
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ter in Nature's book, the revelation of Nature’s 
Maker. 

Let us take a few lessons in form. Takea 
robin, cut open its breast, and you find a pro- 
jection on the breast-bone. This is its keel. 
It gives the breast its rounded shape, and makes 
the robin a beautiful miniature ship of the air. 
Open the breast of an ostrich in the same man- 
ner, and you find no such keel there; the ostrich 
is not a bird of flight. A few more are like it. 
All birds of flight have this keel, and it is modi- 
fied in shape and prominence according to the 
sia and kind of flight. For another lesson 
et us take a sparrow and arobin. They differ 
in size, but apparently not much in shape. Ex- 
amine them more closely; you find a difference 
in the bills. That simple difference indicates a 
great difference in character. The bill of the 
sparrow is short and stout; that means that he 
cracks seed for a living—lives on hard fare. 
The robin’s bill is longer and more slender; he 
takes worms and grubs and caterpillars for his 
fare. 

The chimney swift, or swallow, as it is com- 
monly called, furnishes excellent lessons. 
Wings here are the striking features. They are 
very long and flat, longer than the body. That 
means that he is swift and strong of flight. 
Why? Open his mouth. The bill is short, but 


the mouth very wide, enormous for the size of 
the bird. He takes his meals on the wing. 
His legs are short and feet comparatively small, 
not worth much for walking. Why is this? 
Flight brings him food and pleasure, he does 


not need to walk. The night-hawks and whip- 

oorwills are like him in these respects. There 
is another striking feature: The tail feathers 
are short and strong and furnished with spines, 
and his claws are hard and sharp. He clings to 
his sleeping place not with tooth and nail, but 
with nail ny tail. This must suffice for want 
of space. 

Flight has plain stories too. It is so char- 
acteristic that a person familiar with birds can 
easily tell the genu: often the species, by 
flight alone. Birds of limited power of flight 
move the wings rapidly and take a straight 
course. Those whose food is in the air fly 
rapidly and erratically. The woodpeckers fly 
with alternate rise and fall, in a wave line; 
probably to enable them to scan closely, up 
and down, the tree trunks in which they find 
their food. The birds of prey, except the owls, 
soar along slowly and majestically high up in 
the air, in order that they may look far out over 
the landscape to find their food. 

The distribution of color seems at first sight 
to be fortuitous. Naturalists make |jttle account 
of it in classifying birds. Species belonging to 
the same genus differ widely in color. A few 
facts, however, are highly interesting. Asarule 
highly colored birds are active of habit or very 
wary. Birds of weak flight or indolent habit 
have what are termed protective colors. The 
partridge and the pheasant have the color of 
dead leaves, and it is possible to walk over 
them in the woods without noticing them. The 
night-hawk has the brown and black and gray 
of the dead branch on which it loves to squat, 
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and looks like a knot. Other birds have colors 
that assist them in securing their food, like the 
herons. They subsist principally on fish and 
frogs. Their prevailing colors are the brown of 
the rock, the green of the grass, and the white 
and grey of the water. 

Females are generally plainer in plumage 
than the males, in order that they may attend to 
their domestic duties unmolested, possibly to 
remove the temptation to flirt. Even the male 
loses much of his brightness of plumage after 
the mating is over. His prettiest dress is his 
courting suit. The young generally have the 
color of the female. Sometimes four years are 
required to give the male his rich coat of 
color. 

In the matter of song alone, it is a great pity 
that people know so little about our birds. Per- 
haps no other country has so large a number 
of excellent songsters as America. Every 
species has its own song, or cry, or scream ; 
sometimes three or four, like the robin. Besides 
its working notes, it has a beautiful anthem for 
the eventide. A little careful observation will 
acquaint one with the voices of all our common 
birds, and it adds no little interest to a walk in 
the country, and much sweetness and light to 
life, to hear melodious and familiar voices from 
every tree and bush and field. Much of the 
singing of birds, like the brightness of the 
male’s dress, ceases with the mating; both are 
given to help the courting. Our woods grow 
comparatively quiet in August, the high noon of 
the year. 

Many more facts like these can be developed 
in object lessons. We owe such lessons to our 
children. We take them from field and forest, 
from under the blue canopy of the skies, where 
all life is bright, and fresh, and joyous, to pen 
them up in school-houses often far from beauti- 
ful, and we owe it to them that we return them 
to the bosom of nature, with eyes opened to her 
truths and beauties, and ears attuned to her 
wondrous melody. 

The same qualities that recommend birds for 
object lessons make them serviceable for lan- 
guage lessons. In fact, every object lesson 
properly treated becomes a language lesson. 
There are many species of birds, and every 
species presents a number of new facts of form 
and hfe and habit. Every new fact demands a 
new word, and leads to new forms of statement. 
This enlarges both vocabulary and power of 
expression. 

Here, too, we have presented us an excellent 
aid in the teaching of composition and drawing. 
Nearly all the writing most of us do, aside from 
business, is descriptive or narrative in character. 
Set birds before your pupils and let them write 
out descriptions of them, and you will have a 
more profitable exercise than if you require a 
composition on coffee—copied out of an ency- 
clopedia. A person who can describe a pigeon, 
so that the hearer or reader can in his mind 
form an image of a pigeon, and will not natur- 
ally form one of a hawk or a crow, has the ele- 
ments of true descriptive power. 

Birds with their variety of form and song and 
domestic habit, suggest an endless number of 
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themes. They dwell amid nature’s beauties, 
those spots which the ancients peopled with 
nymphs and fairies. They are naturally associ- 
ated with trees and plants and flowers, with 
hillside and meadow and running brook. An 
interest in them leads to excursions into field 
and forest. Every excursion brings new revel- 
ations of nature and life, and presents the 
teacher an opportunity to develop in his pupils 
the ability to narrate, and narrate with enthusi- 
asm. 

Just so with drawing. It has always seemed 
to me that there is much humbug connected 
with copying models, though it is a good exer- 
cise in its way. It is one thing to imitate the 
lines and shades of an object, and quite a differ- 
ent matter to interpret form for others with lines 
and shades. It is the latter which makes draw- 
ing not only a polished accomplishment, but 
also a very useful power. Different species of 
birds in different positions and groupings fur- 
nish any number of the best of models for that 
sort of instruction. 

One thing more we must not forget. 
with natural objects, if properly graded, are an 
excellent introduction to the study of the nat- 
ural sciences. The natural sciences are the best 
means we have for the development of induc- 
tive powers of thought—/s/e means, in fact. 
Every plant that grows has a law and life and 
power of its own. This rests in a higher and 
more comprehensive law and life and power, 
and so on until you come to the great life and 
power that is the source of the life and the truth 
and the beauty of all. And he whose mind is 
trained aright can read and rise by the power of 
his intellect from one revelation to the other, 
until his mind rests in the Supreme Intellect 
whose reflection his is. 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 


Lessons 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


\ USIC by the Association opened the 
| session, after which the following paper 
was read by Dr. J. P. WicKERSHAM on 


DISCIPLINE AS A FACTOR IN WORK 
OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The work of a school may be roughly divided 
into two parts; first, instruction, and second, 
discipline. Instruction as we are thinking of it, 
consists in imparting knowledge and in conduct- 
ing those educational processes which produce 
intellectual strength and culture. Discipline in 
the sense now intended includes both those in- 
fluences which secure order in a school-room 
and those forces which tend to awaken and de- 
velop the moral nature of the young. In the 
first, the teacher appears as the builder-up of 
the mind, an instructor; in the second, as an 
executive officer administering a system of 
government. 


An end of school discipline is order; but this’ 


is the least important of its ends, which compre- 
hend in their fulness the high purposes of form- 
ing character and shaping life. The custom has 
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been even among teachers of wide reputation to 
look upon the discipline of the school rather as 
a means than as anend. Children in school, 
they hold, must be orderly or their studies will 
be interrupted and their progress in learning 
slow. This view is partially correct, but in our 
conception it stops at the very beginning. A 
child attends school certainly not more to learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and other branches 
of knowledge, than he does to receive proper 
moral training. Habits like those of order, 
obedience, industry, politeness, if they can be 
acquired at school, and great principles such as 
honor, honesty, truthfulness, justice, charity, if 
they can be implanted in the youthful mind, 
surely outweigh in educational value any amount 
of what is called learning. And as discipline in 
school well directed can do much to form moral 
habits and instil moral principles, it is not only 
the handmaid and helper of instruction, but has 
an.end of its own quite independent of all 
others. Instruction seeks food for the intellect, 
discipline looks to the forces that control the 
feelings and the will; instruction busies itself 
in storing the memory with facts, in furnishing 
the understanding with principles, and in con- 
ducting the imagination through fields of beauty, 
discipline searches out motives, looks down into 
the human heart to find and master its springs 
of action, good or bad; instruction is pleased 
with fine recitations, good examinations, and 
graduates that stand at the head of their class, 
discipline demands conduct unexceptionable, 
character well formed, and a solid foundation 
of true manhood with which to go forth to meet 
the future: instruction makes scholars, disci- 
pline develops men. In this broad sense I 
propose to speak of discipline as a factor in the 
work of the school, supposing that the subject 
is of peculiar importance in this country at the 
present time. 

As applied in the school-room, discipline as- 
sumes several different forms which admit of 
classification. There is a form which may be 
called the discipline of force; another, the 
discipline of tact ; a third, the discipline of con- 
sequences ; and a fourth, the discipline of con- 
science. They differ somewhat in aim, but 
materially in method. Asa whole they cover 
the subject historically, if not philosophically, 
and light must be thrown upon the most deli- 
cate and difficult work of the school-room by 
their discussion. ; 

1. The discipline of force. If ina school, order 
alone be aimed at, by far the easiest and most 
summary way of securing it is by means of force. 
With the authority he possesses and his superior 
physical strength, a teacher can readily compel 
his pupils to sit motionless at their seats. They 
may not study, but they can be forced to remain 
still. Under such rule quiet will reign supreme. 
All disorderly conduct, all mischievous tricks, 
as well as all childish mirth and thoughtless 
noise, may be banished from the school-room. 
The deadening influence can be made to reach 
the play-ground, and all the exuberance of 
youthful spirit can be crushed out. 

The school committees and school boards of 
the past, and a few who are not yet buried, 
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have been accustomed to consider ability to 
keep order in a school as the highest qualifica- 
tion of a teacher. Such as these want a man 
who can govern a school, master its rough 
elements, whether he can teach it or not. Their 
ideal schoolmaster is one who possesses strength 
and courage, a kind of Hercules. Of that 
moral power which masters with a look, a shake 
of the head or a word of admonition, whose 
very presence commands obedience, they have 
no conception. But in fact to keep a school in 
order is the lightest of the teacher's tasks. A 
government of force is easily administered. A 
policeman with his club ought to be able to keep 
ten thousand children nut only quiet but trem- 
bling; a teacher with rod and ruler certainly 
should have no difficulty with fifty. 

Still, it must be acknowledged that a discipline 
of force is the time-sanctioned method of govern- 
ing a school. The school in all ages, whenever 
and whereever described, reveals to us the rod, 
the ruler, the ferule, thé strap, and other like im- 
plements for punishing refractory children. No 
historic records reach back beyond the time 
when some form of bodily torture was not re- 
sorted to in school] to preserve order. The use 
of the rod was common in the schools of Greece 
and Rome, and the wise Solomon thought it es- 
sential to the right bringing up of children in 
Judea. An old schoolmaster in Swabia, in a 
service of fifty-three years, according to his own 
faithful! statement, administered 911,500 can- 
ings, 121,000 floggings, 209,000 custodies, I0,- 
200 ear-boxes, 22,700 tasks, 136 tips with the 
rule, 700 boys to stand on peas, 6,000 to kneel on 
sharp-edged wood, 5,000 to wear the fool's cap, 
1,700 to hold the rod—in all, 1,282,036 cases of 
punishment. ‘ Many a white and tender hand,” 
saysawriter in the Sfecta/or, speaking ofthe Eton 
School, England, “which a fond mother had 
passionately kissed a thousand and a thousand 
times, have I seen whipped until it was covered 
with blood ; perhaps for smiling, or for going a 
yard and a-half out of the gate, or for writing an 
o for an a or ana for ano.’ In this country, 
whippings and other forms of corporal punish- 
ment have been in use almost universally as a 
means of school government; and even now we 
hear of cases in which a teacher finds it neces- 
sary to use rod or ruler ten or twenty times a 
day. 

Upon an investigation made recently by a 
school board in one of our most enlightened 
States, it was found that a teacher in their em- 
ploy was accustomed to whip his pupils for the 
following offences, as well as for those of a 
graver character: whispering, looking off the 
book, mis-spelling words, not standing in line, 
not folding arms, making faces, shuffling feet, 
and throwing paper balls. 

It may as well be plainly said that this whole 
system of corporal punishment and bodily tor- 
ture as it has been applied in the school room is 
for the most part unnecessary, arbitrary, and de- 
moralizing. Order can be secured by its means, 
but too often at the sacrifice of all that is best 
and noblest in the nature of a child. It marks 
a stage of darkness and barbarism in the art of 
bringing up children out of which we should 
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have long since emerged. And yet the young 
must be taught to obey—their welfare, their suc- 
cess in life, the well-heing of society, depend 
upon it. A school cannot be suffered to run 
riot. Order, obedience, respect for authority, 
are lessons much needed by the American peo- 
ple, and must be taught at all hazards in the 
family and ‘n the school. If to “spare the rod”’ 
is to ‘spoil the child,’’ the rod should not be 
spared. Better a government of barbarism 
than no government at all. But to the true 
teacher no such sad alternative is presented. 
He may hold in reserve a certain degree of force, 
but he seldom finds occasion to use it. His 
school is orderly, his pupils obey him; but it is 
through love, not fear. He finds that the worst 
that is in boys yields more readily to the soften- 
ing influences of kindness than to the hardening 
influences of punishment. The discipline of 
force may be necessary to teachers who are less 
skillful or who move on a lower plane, but to 
him it seems ill-adapted to its purpose, and often 
brutalizing in its effect. 

2. The discipline of tact. That is a discipline 
of tact which preserves order in a school room 
and promotes a healthy moral growth among 
the pupils by nice management. In contrast 
with the kind of discipline just spoken of, it sub- 
stitutes strategy for force. A tidy school room is 
a constant monitor. Order in arrangement of 
the furniture teaches in a most impressive way 
the lesson of order to the pupils. A world of 
school-room trouble may be avoided by nice 
management in seating the children; in calling 
out and dismissing classes; in opening and 
closing school; in hearing recitations, in giving 
help, and assigning lessons. Plenty of work, 
right in quality and quantity, is a panacea for a 
multitude of school-room ills. The pent-up 
mischief of a school may be easily converted 
into the innocent sports of the play-ground. 
Strict impartiality in his administration, on the 
part of the teacher, a well-balanced sense of jus- 
tice, skill in his work, willingness to do his duty, 
and love for children, will in themselves render 
scoldings and whippings almost unnecessary. 
If in addition the teacher have that keen insight 
into human nature which enables him to see the 
coming evil in embryo before it breaks forth and 
to guard against it; if he have that rare skill 
which can discover and direct, when likely to go 
wrong, the currents of feeling that ebb and flow 
in the school-room and constitute its life, he will 
want little else to make him a happy monarch on 
a peaceful throne. 

But a few examples of the tact which avoids 
the causes that render so many school-rooms 
scenes of disorder and hard feeling will serve 
to illustrate and impress the subject. Two 
girls sit together in a school and are great 
friends. But their tongues are set loose, and 
they cannot resist the temptation to talk, and 
sometimes they talk loud. The teacher 
cautions them without effect. Shall he punish 
them? Thousands of children have been pun- 
ished for a less offence. Better far to separate 
them until they amend their ways. A reading 
class is accustomed to read by turns from head 
to foot. Shrewdly counting the paragraphs 
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ahead, and marking the place where they must 
begin reading, the boys at one end of the class 
talk and play tricks while those at the other 
end are engaged in reading. I have seen a 
whole class punished for this kind of mischief. 
But how easily the evil is corrected by changing 
the method and calling upon each one pro- 
miscuously. The remedy will prove magical 
in its effects if the teacher is sure to call upon 
the first boy whose eyes leave the book. A 
stubborn girl one day when told to go to the 
blackboard and solve a problem, refused 
outright to do so. She had been accustomed to 
work her arithmetic on her slate at her seat, and 
was determined not to conform to this new 
method of recitation. A teacher without tact 
would have used force, committed a blunder, and 
made anenemy. But her teacher, knowing her 
disposition, simply proceeded with the recitation 
as if nothing had happened and allowed her to 
keep her seat unnoticed. As the teacher well 
knew, she could not bear to be left alone—to be 
ignored, and by the time the next lesson was to 
be recited she was ready not only to go to the 
blackboard with the other members of the class, 
but to apologize to the teacher for her improper 
conduct. 

At a certain academy in Pennsylvania, on 
Hallowe'en, a wagon belonging to the school 
was laboriously taken to pieces by some mis- 
chevious students, carried to the roof of the 
building, and after being reconstructed was left 
astride the apex. Next morning as may well 
be supposed the wagon was the talk of the 
school and the neighborhood. Hundreds gazed 
up at the unusual object, and wondered how it 
could have been got up and how it could be 
brought down. A convulsion was expected at 
the morning opening exercises, but the princi- 
pal looked even more good-natured than usual 
and said nothing. But with that insight into 
character for which he was famous he quietly 
watched the actions of the students during the 
day, and by evening when the school again as- 
sembled he was confident he could name the 
parties who had taken the most prominent part 
in the trick that had created so much astonish- 
ment. So he said in a pleasant way that some 
ingenious persons had placed his wagon on the 
top of the een and as he wanted to use it he 
would like to have help in getting itdown. He 
was sure any of those present would lend a hand. 
But as a special committee he would appoint, A. 
B., C. D., E. F.,G. H., and I. J., naming those who 
he knew had been most active in the work of the 
night before. A laugh rippled over the hall, fol- 
lowed by a cheer that nearly shook the building. 
The principal had a knowing look but said noth- 
ing further, The boys named took off their coats 
and mounted to the roof, and the wagon was soon 
in its old place under the shed without a break, 
and all was peace. How admirable the man- 
agement! How effective the cure! 

The principal of a boarding school in the 
State of Maryland was an adept in raising and 
fattening pigs as well as in training boys. One 
season he happened to have an exceedingly 
large and fine pig which he fed himself, and in 
looking at and admiring which he spent consid- 
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erable time. On one of those occasions when 
the very air seems to breed mischief, the idea 
came into the heads of certain fun-loving boys 
among the students to dig a hole in the neigh- 
boring field and place the pig in it. How the 
thing was managed no one has told, but when 
morning came the pen was empty, and some 
hundred yards away there was a hole in the 
ground five or six feet deep, with the professor's 
favorite pig dazed as much asa pig can be at 
the bottom of it. The whole school visited and 
revisited the spot during the day, and the won- 
der continued to grow as to what would be done 
in the case. When all were assembled in the 
evening, the professor remarked without the 
least show of anger that one of his pigs in whose 
physical growth and intellectual improvement 
he had taken considerable interest, had been 
placed by some envious or less-gifted persons 
at the bottom of a hole in a field near by, as 
most of them were aware, and he supposed the 
best thing to do, although he was sorry to do 
it, was to bury him there. He had therefore 
provided some shovels and would ask some of 
the strongest boys to assist him in the work. 
The shovels were soon in hands that had 
handled them before, and the whole school with 
some outside spectators was quickly drawn to 
the spot to witness the curious ceremony. The 
dirt was thrown in rapidly, and still more rap- 
idly; but to the astonishment of most of the 
lookers-on, the pig readily shook it off and 
trampled it under his feet. The hole was soon 
half filled, but the pig was still erect and seem- 
ingly without any notion of being buried. In 
went the dirt faster and faster, but up went the 
pig with it until his white, fat back began to 
show above the surface of the ground, when 
the whole crowd, beginning to see the joke, 
broke into laughter and cheers until the happy 
porker with a satisfied grunt stepped out on 
solid ground and marched triumphantly to- 
wards his customary sty, where the professor 
with face wreathed in smiles was already await- 
ing him with his evening meal. 

Between the ordinary treatment of such cases 
and fine strategy like this, there is as great a 
contrast as there is between the rude pictures of 
a comic almanac and the divine creations of a 
Raphael or an Angelo. Even if the incidents 
mentioned did not happen just as related, they 
serve to illustrate that kind of school manage- 
ment which flanks difficulties that are too for- 
midable to be attacked in front, which turns 
evil to good, which makes one principle of 
human nature serve as a checkmate to another, 
which governs by a finer, higher, more effective 
power than force—tact. 

3. The discipline of consequences. Asinthe 
moral government of the universe, punishment 
follows wrong-doing as a consequence, so the 
same principle may be applied in the govern- 
ment of the school. This is what is meant by 
the discipline of consequences. Without at- 
tempting to exhaust the subject or to define its 
exact limitations, it may be said that God's 
system of discipline as administered through 
the laws of nature provides, on one side, that 
punishment invariably follows wrong-doing, 
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that different degrees of wrong-doing are pun- 
ished in proportion to their magnitude, that 
different kinds of wrong-doing have different 
kinds of punishments, and that all punishment 
is connected with wrong-doing as effect to 
cause; and, on the other side, that reward in- 
variably follows right-doing, that different de- 
grees of right-doing are rewarded in proportion 
to their merit, that different kinds of right- 
doing have different kinds of reward, and that 
reward is connected with right-doing as effect to 
cause. 

It certainly cannot be necessary to enter into 
a lengthy argument to prove the general truth 
of these propositions. Frere at least only brief 
mention can be made of the ground on which 
they rest. 

We all know that we cannot do wrong without 
suffering punishment, and that if we do right we 
will receive our reward. Some circumstances 
in our experience might lead us to question this 
conclusion, were it not that our reason tells us 
that a broader experience must verify it. Other- 
wise, the moral universe would be a chaos and 
God himself would be unthroned. 

If wrong-doing and right-doing are a matter 
of degrees, the principles of eternal justice re- 
quire that punishments and rewards should be 
graded accordingly. Even human laws and 
human justice recognize and apply this prin- 
ciplu. 

/#, man morally bad may be physically strong, 
healthy, rich or prosperous. A pious missionary 
on his way to introduce Christianity into heathen 
lands may embark in a leaky ship and be buried 
in the sea, while pirates in a staunch one incur 
no danger. The young, the beautiful, the pro- 
mising sometimes suffer and die, while many 
who become a.~curse to society are allowed to 
live on prospering in their evil ways. The 
ay does not stop to spare the good man's 

ouse that lies in its dreadful path. And yet 


God is just, much that seems unjust being ac- 
counted for by the independent operation of 


different kinds of natural laws. Physical laws 
have their own rewards and punishments; so 
have the moral laws. The former can be obeyed, 
and the latter violated, or the reverse. 

All natural punishments and all natural re- 
wards are the effects of causes to which they are 
linked by chains of adamant. When a physi- 
cal law is broken the penalty must be paid ; obe- 
dience to such a law is sure to meet with its re- 
ward. If a man eat too much, he will get the 
dyspepsia; if he indulge too freely in strong 
drink, he will die a drunkard; if he hold his 
hand in the fire, it will burn; if he jump from 
the house-top, he may break a limb or lose his 
life. In the case of broken moral law, the con- 
sequences are different, but not less certain. 
The liar, the slanderer, the hypocrite, the thief, 
the murderer, in addition to the penalty they are 
apt to pay to violated human law, carry in their 
own bosoms the bitter sting that avenges their 
wrong-doing, or, if too callous to feel it, that 
hardness is in itself the most terrible of punish- 
ments. The prodigal wastes his substance, and 
must live on husks; the sluggard will not work, 
and “in harvest has nothing;" the miser gloats 
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over his gold until his soul shrivels up, and the 
hardened sinner converts his very heart to 
stone, and dies worse than a brute. 

In principle, Nature’s discipline of conse- 
quences may be introduced into the school- 
room. Bad conduct may be punished and good 
conduct rewarded after the manner of what oc- 
curs under the Divine order in the world about 
us. It would be easy at least to substitute for 
the arbitrary punishments, that have disgraced 
school government in all ages, a system that 
would go far towards meting out to each 
offence a natural punishment properly adjusted 
to it in kind and degree. What is to be thought 
of the moral effect of that kind of school 
discipline which whips a child or assigns him 
some disagreeable task for breaking a pane of 
glass, upsetting an inkstand, or coming late to 
school? Is the ruler or the rod the proper pun- 
ishment for a pupil who loses his book, misses 
a lesson, talks too loud, or pushes a school- 
fellow off the end of a bench? Did you ever 
know an instance in which by any form of 
bodily torture a lazy boy was made industrious, 
a quarrelsome boy peaceable, a mean boy hon- 
orable, or a mischievous boy quiet and orderly ? 
The time has come for such a reform in school 
discipline as will free it from its arbitrary, 
illogical character and make it better accord 
with a sense of justice. 

But to what extent can a discipline of con- 
sequences be applied in the schoolroom? Is it 
possible at all in the little world called a school 
to link together as cause and effect, punishment 
and offence as is done in the great universe in 
which we live? The answer is best given by 
examples. For all injuries to the school 
property, the natural punishment is its repair. 
When a boy has replaced the glass broken in a 
window, removed the cuts or stains from a 
defaced desk, repaired the palings knocked off 
from the yard fence, he has done about all that 
should be required of him. A pupil who has 
displaced the school furniture or cluttered the 
school-room floor, has paid the proper penalty 
when he has restored everything to its former 
condition. A pupil who plays on his way to 
school, may be denied the privilege of playing 
at recess or noon-time. One who idles away 
his time and therefore does not know his 
lessons, may be made to work while his school- 
mates are at play in order to learn them. One 
who disturbs his school-fellows that sit: near 
him, may be assigned a seat by himself. One 
who is quarrelsome, tyrannical, or selfish on the 
playground, may be detained in the school-room 
at play-time or given a recess by himself. The 
habit of using profane or vulgar language will 
be soon broken up, if the teacher require any 
one who indulges in it to remain apart from his 
school-fellows, lest his example contaminate 
them. He can say to one who has erred in 
this way: ‘‘ You have used bad language and 
must remain in the school-room here with me 
while the uther children play, for, of course, I 
cannot suffer innocent boys and girls to hear 
such words. I am sorry, but it cannot be 
helped.” In the case of open disobedience to 
the teacher or incorrigibly bad conduct, it may 
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be proper to resort to force, or to dismissal from 
school. These examples do not cover all cases 
of school discipline, nor does what has been 
said exhaust the treatment that may be proper 
in any one of those mentioned ; but as a whole 
they will serve to exemplify a kind of school 
discipline infinitely superior to that in use in 
hundreds ot thousands of schools. It is rare in- 
deed that a judicious administration of such a 
system will not secure order in a school, and 
what is more important, healthy moral growth 
among the pupils. 

The advantages of a discipline of consequences 
over a system which involves arbitrary punish- 
ments such as whippings, tasks and bodily tor- 
tures, are beyond calculation. It is the rule of 
law in contrast with a rule of passion, caprice or 
blind volition. Such a discipline enables the 
teacher to remove in great measure his perso- 
nality from his administration. Instead of a 
monarch governing according to his own will, 
he becomes a judge passing sentence according 
to law. He discards all personal feeling in 
punishing wrong-doers, but as the head of the 
school simply sees to it that those who violate 
the law shall incur the natural consequences of 
their acts. The discipline of force often leaves 
behind it a feeling of resentment. Some of us 
who were brought up under this old regime still 
feel the sting of the injustice done us; and it 
would not be difficult to awaken in our bosoms 
even now the spirit of revenge we once enter- 
tained towards masters who in their way were 
as arbitrary in their government and as tyran- 
nical as Nero or Caligula. A discipline that 
makes the government of the school impersonal 
could not be attended by any such bad results. 

A discipline of consequences in school pre- 
pares the way for a discipline of consequences 
in life. When a child reaches the age of re- 
sponsibility he finds himself hedged about by a 
complicated system of laws. Order must be 
preserved in society, the state must be governed, 
and to secure these ends laws must be enacted. 
To the violation of these laws are affixed penal- 
ties designed to be just and to grow naturally 
out of the offences. Among these penalties are 
restitution of property, fines, imprisonment, 
death. The whole system of jurisprudence is 
as far as human wisdom can accomplish it a 
discipline of consequences. The state estab- 
lishes and supports the school, and in return the 
school should train up good citizens. Its disci- 
pline therefore should be in accord with that of 
the state. 

God rules the universe, and as far as we can see 
He rules by laws to which are attached as sanc- 
tions rewards and punishments. It is much to 
be a good citizen living in harmony with the 
laws of one’s country ; it is infinitely more to be 
aman living in harmony with the laws God 
Himself has stamped upon the creation. The 
school like the family should prepare for both, 
and a great step in this direction is taken when 
children are accustomed to a kind, considerate, 
but rigid discipline of consequences. 

4. Lhe disctpline of conscience. From the dis- 
cipline of consequences some steps higher bring 
us to the discipline of conscience. A school may 
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be kept in order and made to work by a disci- 
pline of force; the same result with infinitely 
more satisfaction may be accomplished by man- 
agement, a discipline of tact; not less effective 
in the same way and much more. fruitful in 
moral results is a discipline of consequences 
wisely administered ; but none of these methods 
of governing and training the young touch di- 
rectly the moral nature, or go far towards 
promoting moral growth. A child may be 
forced to do right, may be managed into doing 
right, or do right in view of the consequences of 
wrong-doing, and still the fountains of his moral 
nature from which issue all that affects his 
higher life, remain uncleansed, unsweetened, a 
a stagnant pool ready to sicken and destroy 
with its poisonous waters. Conscience is the 
light God has placed in every human breast to 
enable us to know right from wrong—a monitor 
that gives us peace and joy when we have done 
our duty, and fills us with sorrow and remorse 
when we have come short of its requirements. 
Or, in the language of another, ‘‘ Of the infinite 
counsels of the Eternal was conscience begotten. 
The law of conscience founded on the Deity is 
immutable, and like God himself eternal. What 
is right to-day ever was and ever will be right; 
and what is wrong to-day ever was and ever 
will be wrong.’ But the gift as it comes from 
the Divine hand is only a germ that requires 
quickening, culture, enlightenment; and the 
world has no task so delicate and difficult as that 
of directing its growth. All other education is 
introductory and may be carried on with com- 
paratively moderate skill—this requires the hand 
of a master. Rightly conducted in the home, 
in the school, by the church and the State, and 
the land would be freed from misery and crime 
and the lost image of his Maker, after which he 
was created, would be restored to man. 

The discipline of the conscience is the culmi- 
nation, the fruitage of all lower kinds of school 
discipline. Indeed, it is the ultimate end of the 
school itself and the school life. The boy who 
recieves punishment in school must be made 
better by it, or the punishment is misapplied if 
not immoral. The mere suppression of the bad 
through fear should have as an end no place in 
school government. The teacher who studies 
to remove temptation to wrong-doing from the 
school room, to win his pdpils to right ways by 
nice management, to make the whol¢ environ- 
ment of the school as favorable as possible to the 
purposes of education, must keep in view as the 
crowning object of his work the awakening and 
strengthening of the conscience. So, too, the 
great lesson to be learned from a discipline of 
rewards and punishments, the discipline of con- 
sequences, is one that concerns the eternal prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. A reward in school 
as in nature should be the sign and seal and 
measure of right-doing, and in like manner 
a punishment should be the sign and seal and 
measure of wrong-doing. The effect of the 
whole should be to lift up to a higher plane of 
life. The centre and soul of the work of every 
properly conducted school is the discipline of 
conscience. This is the pole to which every 
needle should point—this the £7 Dorado towards 
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which all efforts and all hopes should be direc- 
ted. The teacher who knows how to touch and 
quicken the conscience of the young is a master 
of the educational art, for in this is involved all 
else in the line of his profession. 

The teacher who would make conscience the 
guiding principle of school work must enthrone 
it as the sole arbiter and judge of all conduct. 
The straight line that runs between right and 
wrong must be clearly marked, and he who loses 
sight of it must be made to feel the rebuke that 
comes from the voice within his own bosom. 
As educators of the young, we err profoundly 
in not appealing more constantly, but always 
reverently, to that inner light which was given 
by God Himself to every human being where- 
with to direct his life. We throw overboard our 
compass and expect to find our way. We break 
the rudder of our ship and vainly think we can 
continue our voyage in safety. We refuse to 
recognize God's finger-board in the soul or shut 
our eyes to its directions, and thereby become 
blind leaders of the blind. We have much to 
do with the intellects of the children committed 
to our charge; we make some attempts to direct 
their feelings; but, unable to touch the con- 
science with our unskillful methods, or wholly ig- 
noring this deeply hidden but most important 
element of our nature, we are apt to leave them 
helpless to resist the temptations that beset their 
pathway, and fill the world with men and 
women, learned it may be, but without that clear 
sense of duty which guards the soul from danger, 
and is necessary to make life truly successful. 

That a child may be trained to love virtue 
and hate vice, no one acquainted with child- 
nature can doubt. This kind of training, in- 
deed, is the great object of the school. The 
school is the agent the State uses to make good 
citizens. But all moral training is mechanical 
—mere shallow formalism—unless based or 
springing out of an enlightened conscience. 

The discipline of conscience, conscience-cul- 
ture, is the most difficult part of the teacher's 
art. To conduct the process wiselv requires the 
most profound knowledge of human nature and 
the rarest skill in using it for the purpose. 
Where hundreds succeed in other departments 
of education, only one succeeds in this; for be it 
well understood, no clumsy hand can touch for 
good the conscience of a child. It draws back 
instinctively within itself at the approach of the 
ungentle, the unsympathetic or the impure. Al- 
most anybody may teach a child how to read, 
how to write, how to keep accounts; but it re- 
quires skill of a much higher order to train him 
morally in the way he should go; and such 
training is simply impossible to the rude, the 
selfish, or immoral. The conscience is the 
centre of the whole moral life, deeply seated, 
carefully guarded, highly sensitive, shrinking 
away atthe touch of the profane, the very holy 
of holies of the soul; and none but a divinely 
anointed High Priest can enter within its pre- 
cincts or minister at its altars. An appeal to 
the conscience of the child must be made 
through the conscience of the teacher. This is 
the only language which it understands, the 
only voice to which it will respond. 





Moral precepts have a place in the discipline 
of the conscience, but a subordinate one. They 
may not reach their mark. They may lie cold 
in the intellect without moving the feelings or 
taking root in the heart. It ig even quite possi- 
ble for a complete system of ethics, like a com- 
plete system of mathematics, to exist as a con- 
tent of the understanding and the reason, and 
the conscience remain a Sahara, dry and fruit- 
less. It is examples of virtuous conduct, living 
acts of right and wrong, that touch the conscience 
and quicken its life. Nothing stirs the moral na- 
ture of the young like the story of men who have 
upheld the truth, defended the weak, relieved 
misery and distress, led lives of integrity amid 
temptation, sacrificed themselves for their coun- 
try or the common good, suffered death rather 
than dishonor, or become martyrs to the cause 
of truth. Let our children gowith Florence Night- 
ingale as she ministers to sick and wounded 
soldiers; follow John Howard on his errands 
to dismal dungeons that he may bring a ray of 
light to the darkened souls of hardened crimi- 
nals; listen to the brave words of Luther as he 
faces death before the Imperial Diet at Worms, 
‘“‘ Here | stand, I cannot do otherwise, God help 
me;” or hear the Revolutionary patriot, Joseph 
Reed, spurn with indignation the proffered bribe 
—‘ Poor as I am, Great Britain has not money 
enough to buy me,’’—and their hearts will be- 
gin to feel a thrill of moral heroism, and resolves 
will be made to act a manly, noble part in life. 
Biography and history may be so taught as to 
keep the hearts of learners ever turned upward, 
and the story of the Man of sorrows speaks as 
nothing else can to the conscience of the whole 
world. 

The statement must now be made more em- 
phatic that none but a conscientious teacher 
can administer in a school-room a discipline of 
conscience. As well might the dead undertake 
to arouse the dead. No pretense will answer, 
words will not deceive, hypocrisy will soon be 
detected; a teacher mnst love the right and 
hate the wrong, must have the courage to do 
right and avoid doing wrong, if he expects to 
make any progress in the moral training of 
children. No degree of scholarship, no skill in 
teaching, no tact in management, will suffice to 
so perfect the character of achild by quickening 
his sense of right and wrong, that it will per- 
meate and control his life. For this the teacher 
needs intrinsic worth, pure as gold. There isa 
shallow morality, a morality of custom, a 
morality of form, that may come from a source 
less pure ; but this is not the morality of which 
we speak, a morality that does right because it 
is right, because it is in accordance with God’s 
will and Word and the voice He has implanted 
in our own souls. 

The teacher's example, his daily walk and 
conversation, has a powerful influence upon the 

oung of whom he has the care. We all grow 
ike our ideals. The ideal of a child is the 
teacher he loves. On his soul is stamped the 
teacher's image, and the impression deepens 
day by day. Silently, unconsciously to either 
party, the teacher's life settles down upon the 
child’s life and moulds it in its own likeness. 
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Without a spoken word, the example of the 
true teacher is a continuous sermon sinking 
into the young hearts about him and working 
marvelous results in forming character and 
shaping life. The great teachers of the world 
have not been its famous scholars, but those 
who by example, by word and deed, were able 
to influence for good the young of whom they 
had charge—those at whose magic touch all 
that is best in human nature is evolved and 
made ready to serve mankind, and to honor 
God. What rare men were Socrates, Come- 
nius, Pestalozzi, Froebel! Dr. Arnold has done 
far more for England than Wellington ; France 
could better afford to blot out the history of 
Napoleon than to lose sight of the work of 
Fenelon; Germany owes its greatness more to 
Stein and his schools than to Bismarck and his 
wars and intrigues ; and here at home Horace 
Mann, the schoolmaster, has left an influence 
that will long outlast that of Daniel Webster, 
the statesman. 

No excuse need be offered for dwelling at 
this length upon the character and results of the 
discipline of conscience as applied in the school- 
room. The times demand better moral training. 
Our schools have improved in order and in 
methods of teaching; but it is a question 
whether the great art of forming character in 
school has advanced to-day much beyond the 
point attained in years long by-gone. Is there 
not danger that in the working of our huge 
school systems and our vast school machinery, 
we are overlooking that individual training 
which alone can develop the moral nature? 
Grades and classes may be advantageous for 
intellectual instruction, but do they not crush 
the heart with forms rather than quicken it with 
life? Is not the individuality of the conscience 
so marked, its structure so delicate, that its ten- 


der chords can be struck only by the fingers of | 


love in the quiet communion of teacher and pu- 
pil? But whatever the cause of the neglect, the 
tuumes demand more effective moral training in 
our schools. 

Conscience is sadly wanting these days in the 
marts of trade, in store and shop and office. 
Too few of our mechanics when left to them- 
selves do an honest job for a fair price. Ele- 
ments of shoddy are apt to be found in the 
clothes we wear, the houses we build, the furni- 
ture we use to make ourselves comfortable. 
The salesmen in our mercantile establishments 
are sometimes tempted and sometimes in- 
structed to misrepresent the goods they handle. 
Sugars, teas, coffees, spices, are seldom exactly 
what one pays for. Wines and drugs are sys- 
tematically adulterated, and deception grows 
rich by the manufacture and sale of spurious 
jewelry and articles made to counterfeit gold and 
silver. The man who is your professing Chris- 
tian brother and worships with you at church 
on Sunday, on Monday morning will cheat you 
in his store, shop or office, without the twinge of 
a conscience that has grown callous under what 
he deems the necessities of business. Neighbors 
try to outwit one another in buying and selling, 
and sharp practice in making a bargain has 
come to be reckoned a merit, if not a virtue. 
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Even the church seems to forget that Sunday 
morality will not answer for all the rest of the 
week, and that no one can be a true Christian 
who is not honest at all times, in every thought, 
word and deed. 

Then, how common has become the disregard 
of public trusts. Every day we hear of frauds, 
embezzlements, and defalcations. Saving funds 
are robbed by their officers, banks are defrauded 
by their cashiers and presidents, even the money 
of widows and orphans is embezzled by those 
into whose hands trusting friends have placed 
it for safe keeping. Every penitentiary in the 
land contains numerous swindlers and default- 
ers and if all who have escaped to Canada and 
elsewhere were brought back the penitentiaries 
would hardly hold them. The failure of a firm 
like that of Grant and Ward, in New York, re- 
veals a degree of iniquity that is hardly human 
—almost devilish. What a consummate villain 
a man must be to sit down and coolly plan the 
robbery of trusting friends! Corporations, big 
and little, all over the land, set traps to entice 
the money of the unwary, and when obtained use 
it to fill the pockets of the few who have planned 
them for that purpose. If the inside history of 
the frauds practiced in constructing some of our 
railroads, the water issued as stock, the un- 
earned dividends declared for purposes of de- 
ception, the modes by which the management 
and their favorites grow rich while those who 
have in good faith invested their money in what 
they deemed an honest enterprise see it dissolve 
in worthless stocks or dishonored bonds, it would 
be enough to make one conclude that all honor 
and honesty had departed from among mei, 

But nowhere do deception, falsehood and 
fraud flourish so luxuriantly asin the domain of 
politics. Men who inthe ordinary affairs of life 
scorn to do a wrong, will in a political campaign 
lie and cheat and defraud. The excuse is that 
the opposite party will do it, and they must be 
fought with their own weapons. That must be 
a dull conscience that finds a reason for wrong- 
doing in the wrong-doing of another. Is a lie 
any less wicked on election day than at any 
other time? Isa fraud made right because it 
secures the election of a political friend, or the 
triumph of the party to which we belong? It is 
lamentable to what extent our elections have 
become a matter of money. At every general 
election votes are bought by tens of thousands. 
Not long since one of the shrewdest politicians 
in this country, a man who had served as chair- 
man of the central committee of his party in one 
of the great States of the American Union; told 
me that on an average there are ten votes in 
every election district throughout the country 
that can be bought for less than three dollars 
apiece. This awful fact would seem to indicate 
that our whole system of government is rotten- 
ing at the core. And yet these corruptible 
voters have attended our public schools, have 
for the most part learned to read, write and 
keep accounts in them; but how terribly ne- 
glected has been their moral nature, leaving 
dead in their bosoms all love of country, all 
sense of honor, all the high obligations that 
grow out of a quickened conscience! 
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Thank God, there is a brighter side to the 
picture I have drawn. The dark side has been 
shown for the purpose of calling attention in 
time to the great necessity of better moral edu- 
cation for the youth of the nation. The Repub- 
lic is not yet lost. Free institutions have not 
yet been overthrown. The diseases that afflict 
our social and political condition have not yet 
reached the vital parts of the body politic, 
There is still hope for the suffering patient, and 
my mission here is to press you most earnestly 
to make the discipline of your schools a disci- 
pline of conscience, in order that the rising gen- 
eration may be so trained that they will become 
upright citizens and honest men. Remember 
that the chief function of the American public 
school is not to make scholars, but to send forth 
men and women who will be useful to society 
and in whose hands the free institutions estab- 
lished by our fathers may be forever safe. 
Where all vote, where all participate in the af- 
fairs of the government, where every hand is 
on the helm of the ship of State, universal edu- 
cation becomes imperative, with conscience as a 
central principle and a guiding light. 

That accomplished Englishman, Archdeacon 
Farrar, in his “Farewell Thoughts to Amer- 


icans,"’ spoken in Philadelphia a few months 
ago, said: ‘‘ America is God's destined heritage, 
not for tyranny, not for aristocracy, not tor 
privilege, but for the schoolmaster.” And I add, 
not for the schoolmaster as an accomplished 
scholar or as a skillful instructor, but as a man 
full-grown morally as well as intellectually, a 


man whose life is a concrete Gospel, a living 
system of ethics, whose eye can reach deep 
down into the hearts of the young committed to 
his care, and if he should find, as he will, at 
least a spark of good in the most unprom- 
ising child in them, whose skill can fan it to 
a flame, and who can so teach that the con- 
science will come to be recognized as God's 
highest and best gift to the children of men, and 
that to deaden it or to violate its diciates is to 
commit eternal suicide. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


The committee on selecting a place of 
meeting for next year reported, recommend- 
ing Clearfield, which on motion was selected 
by a unanimous vote. 

On motion, nominations for Executive 
Committee were reopened, to place Supt. B. 
C. YouncMAN of Clearfield on the list. 

Prof. M. H. RicHarps, of Muhlenberg 
College, then read the following paper on 


THE RELATION OF THE COLLEGE TO 
TH& PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


To discuss the relation of the college to the 
public school with anything like completeness, 
or with properly conditioned expression, within 
the time allotted to this paper, is somewhat like 
essaying to tell the history of the world in five 
minutes, or master the violin in ten easy lessons 
without an instructor. But as any apologetic in- 
troduction would tend only to limit us still more, 
we will plunge in at once, content with this pre- 
liminary reminder. 
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Historically, the relation of the college to 
the public school is that of antecedent to con- 
sequent. The college existed first, with char- 
tered rights and privileges and reasonable ex- 
pectations. In case of conflict, let that be re- 
membered and its priority of claim be at least 
respected. The college stands however as a 
workman who takes up material produced by 
others, and advanced beyond the stage of raw 
material. It must have, and it had, schools of 
a lower grade whence it obtained its students 
advanced to the standard of its conditions of 
admission. 

In that older system of things there were 
private academies, parochial schools, and the 
like. Some were the results of individual 
enterprise, some were provided by local 
patrons ; some were for day scholars only, some 
were boarding schools. Certain rod-bearing 
dames of uncertain age usually taught the 
young idea its alphabet and _ spelling-book, 
while a master, a college graduate, forwarded 
the budding mind in the classical languages. 
The goal to be reached was admission into col- 
lege ; other than that there was no graduation. 
The boy not intending to enter college, just 
dropped out. The college itself in many in- 
stances had also its academy or preparatory 
school connected with it, for furbishing up the 
deficient, or for furnishing the opportunity 
denied at home. Here then, to be brief, was a 
homogeneous system, however imperfect, which 
provided a regular promotion from school to 
school, from the A B C of the beginner on to 
the A. B. of the graduate. It made no provision 
for the scholar not intended for college except 
that he could go along as far as he wished or 
could, and then drop off—perhaps all the pro- 
vision that any other system could make, after 
all. Classical learning predominated in this 
system, but fair proportions of mathematics, 
history, rhetoric, geography and the like were 
on hand, It was mainly what one might call 
a “‘ gentleman's education.’ It attempted little 
or nothing of that which was to be taught sub- 
sequently at the college, but shaped its course 
according to the requirements for admission 
there. Its teachers were loyal to the college, 
had come from its classes, were imbued with its 
methods, looked to it for recognition and re- 
commendation and preferment. 

When the public school began to assert itself 
and became more than a primary wu: an un- 
graded school, and, in our towns and cities, 
placed the high school at its head, then ihese 
academies passed away for lack of patronave. 
Taxables very reasonably preferred a schovl 
equally as good as the private one, without ad- 
ditional cost, and sent their children to it as 
a rule,—the exceptions resulting from whim, 
from certain prejudices, or conservatism, or the 
unruly character of their offspring. 

The result of this movement was to leave the 
college without visible feeders, to dry up its 
tributaries, and make it dependent largely upon 
a system which did not take it in to account, but 
which proposed to finish its own course, and 
therewith graduate its own pupil, with or without 
an academic degree. 

The present relation of the college to the pub- 
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lic school is, therefore, one simply incidental or 
accidental. While our colleges do receive stu- 
dents who are graduates of the public school 
system, it is not because that system plans it or 
arranges it, but because in the nature of things 
one stops at about where the other begins. It 
is precisely as you find it when you leave the 
train upon one railroad corporation which “‘ does 
not connect” for the train upon the hostile system 
which goes out about that same time—or as if 
you crossed a field from one roadway to reach 
another which did not open into the one first 
pursued. The result of this is a disadvantage to 
the college, and to that part of the community 
(usually a part that Jays its school tax, as well as 
has it assessed against it) which patronizes the 
college. 

The public school aims at doing the best it 
can for those who are to be taught in it—the 
greatest good for the largest number. To do so, 
it must ascertain between what ages this largest 
number will attend, and what, under the cir- 
cumstances, is the best to be done. It seems to 
be thought that some knowledge of the sciences, a 
taste, so to speak, is desirable. This same prac- 
tice runs up toa larger development in the high 
school. Thin books on the ‘‘ologies,’’ con- 
densed treatises on higher mathematics, out 
lines on history, find their place therefore in 
these places. As there is no way of making the 
days longer than nature has decreed, the time 
spent in these is taken from other studies, and 
the danger is that either the pupil is forced to 
the peril of health, or*the subject very superfi- 
cially treated. Thoroughness is the one requi- 
site for a successful college course, and its being 
imperiled is not compensated for by the little 
knowledge of scientific studies which are to be 
pursued again in elaborate detail. So far, there- 
fore, as the public school is viewed as a feeder 
to the college, it is evident that, while by no 
means hostile in intention, the lack of any pos- 
itive relation of the two systems produces sun- 
dry hitches. The scholar comes up from one 
to the other over-prepared in some things, defi- 
cient in others, and thinking that he knows 
much more than he does know in still others. 

Again, he is a graduate, has a diploma. It 
may seem a little thing, but little things are often 
determining causes. The fact that he has 
reached an objective point determines some 
young men or their parents to make it a final 
point. ‘Their education is completed, and they 
nev.r go to college at all. Just when a little 
more study would ripen them, they are picked 
c.f the tree to mellow as best they can upon the 
voyage of active life. 

The patronage of our colleges is cut down in 
another direction. (You will please remember 
that 1am not complaining, but simply stating 
facts.) By the establishment of Normal Schools, 
which aolng with their Normal work act as high 
schools for the district in which they are located, 
many young persons whose education would be 
carried on at a college are drawn away, and, of 
course, all who have teaching in view for a pro- 
fession or for a temporary expedient. On the 
other hand, some prepare for college at these 
schools and are subject to the same difficulties 
as at other high schools, or else subject their 
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professional fellow-students to the same draw- 
backs. Increasingly the teaching force of our 
schools comes from the Normal School, and not 
from the college; increasingly therefore the 
spirit of the public school is to round out its course 
for itself, to undervalue classical training, to ex- 
pand the course in scientific and manual direc- 
tions, and to reach out toward supplanting the 
older College system, or bring it into subjection. 
This seems to me to be the logic of events, re- 
gardless of any judgment upon the right or the 
wrong of it, which J do not consider to be my 
task to set forth here and now. To sum up, 
therefore, the present relation of the college to 
the public school is that of two personalities 
which are neither friendly nor hostile. Both 
have certain lines to trace out, both have legiti- 
mate callings therein: these lines intersect at a 
certain point, and when that point is reached, 
there must be either friendly concert of action 
or antagonistic results. It seems a pity to have 
two rival lines established, parallel routes, where 
one is fully capable of doing all the business, 
and has been doing it well and cheaply. 

This consideration justifies us in throwing out 
some hints as to what the relation of the college 
and the public school ought to be. 

The American college is an institution resting 
upon endowment. Its tuition fees are very 
small, or absent altogether. It is supported by 
the gifts of individuals far more than the fees of 
students. These gifts have been invited by the 
State in chartering the institution, and the State 
is morally responsible that no breach of trust 
take place by the establishing of rivals which, 
being subsidized from public funds, have an un- 
fairadvantage. Again, our colleges are religious 
institutions as a rule, under the direction of some 
religious denomination. In the course of study, 
and in all the influences brought to bear upon 
the student, deliberately and avowedly he is 
taught the religious views of that denomination. 
He ought so to be taught. A man cannot be 
religious in general without being religious in 
particular—at least not particularly religious. 
But this is a function the public school system 
cannot perform any longer with the students of 
advanced years, in most cases now also removed 
from parental control. Again, it is unnecessary 
that the State should waste money in establish- 
ing supernumerary buildings for that which is 
already being done, even if public policy ad- 
judged it were right to carry our system of edu- 
cation by taxation any higher than at present. 

In a word, all reasons point to a cessation of 
the public school just where the college system 
begins. Why not then effect a junction? Is 
there any essential difficulty in so doing the best 
for the youth who will stop with high school 
graduation, as not to hinder or impair the on- 
ward progress of that other youth who will go 
on to a college graduation? I do not believe 
that there is, and could, if time allowed, cite in 
proof the harmonious relations existing between 
our high school here (Allentown) and our col- 
lege, and the friendly relations between the 
same and our neighboring Normal School 
(Kutztown). Again, with what great benefit the 
graduated teacher might avail himself in the 
intervals between school terms of such courses 
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as our colleges could arrange for him—advanced 
courses beyond the scope of the Normal School, 
but not beyond the range of study proper for a 
teacher, who ought never cease to be a student. 
Might not a colloquium upon this subject be- 
tween the authorities of the public school system 
and the dignitaries of the college guild, a free 
exchange of thought and opinion from the 
standpoint of good citizenship, yield good fruit? 
Let us hope that the future will reverse the past. 
The college was, historically considered, the an- 
tecedent, and the school the consequent; may 
the future reveal to us the school as the ante- 
cedent in the training cf those whose conse- 
quent course shall be the college, then the pro- 
fessional training, then a useful, thoughtful life. 


Supt. BaLuier: Too much is said that 
has a tendency to impress the pupils in our 
public schools that the so-called ‘‘ gradua- 
tion’’ is a sort of finishing-up process. The 
same effect is produced by the ‘‘diploma’’ 
given on finishing the gtaded course in some 
country schools. Pupils are apt to imagine 
that when they have received a diploma of 
any sort their education is finished—whether 
it 1s given by a business college or a high 
school, or by Yale or Harvard. The proper 
relation of the college to the public school 
is best found by reference to the common 
purpose of both. Both should realize that 
they have a common interest and ob- 


ject, and that when they do not work in 


harmony there is something wrong in one 
or the other. ‘The most triendly relation 
should exist, and the work of the one should 
be adapted to that of the other, so as to 
constitute one orderly process of develop- 
ment. Both must recognize that neither is 
perfect—that unless education is five-hun- 
dred years ahead of all other movements, 
there is a fertile field for study in its un- 
solved problems. We have much to learn 
of the educational value of each branch of 
instruction—the classics, the natural sci- 
ences, etc.—and this can only be estimated 
by studying the nature of the soul to be de- 
veloped, and the objects of thought with 
which it is brought in contact. . The school 
and the college, working together, must take 
the child from its mother’s knee and lead it 
to the door of the university ; and to do this 
well we must study the effect on growing 
mind of the acquisition of the various sym- 
bols and modes of thought and expression. 


The following preamble and resolutions 
were offered by Mr. H. H. Brownmiller, of 
Frackville, Schuylkill county, Pa., and on 
motion referred to the proper committee: 


Wuereas, The interests of common schools in this State, 
which the laws have in some measure confided to our care, are 
the paramount interests of the State ; and 

Wuereas, The main object of our State Association is to 
improve our system of public instruction, encourage unity of 
Sentiment, to give importance and dignity to the teachers as a 
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body, by strengthening the bonds of a common union, and 
feeding the lights of knowledge with the oil of a pure intelh- 
gence; therefore, be it, 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the Executive Committee of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Teachers’ Association hereby offer a premium of 
twenty dollars for the best original prose essay on any subject 
connected with practical education; also, a further premium of 
twenty-five dollars for the best original poem of not less than 
one hundred and fifty lines, on any similar subject. 

Resolved, Vhat any practical teacher in this State may com- 
ae for either of the premiums, and the successful competitors 
»e expected to read their productions at the next annual meet- 
ing of the Association, and furnish a copy for publication. 

Resolved, Vhat each manuscript be folded in a sealed envel- 
ope, with a fictitious signature attached, and the real name and 
post office address of the author enclosed in another envelope, 
with the fictitious signature on the outside of the same, so that 
the name of each author shail be concealed, 

Resolved, Vhat the envelopes of the successful competitors 
only be opened, and the result announced at the annual meet- 
ing. 

Resolved, That the essays and poems be forwarded to the 
Executive Committee on or before the 30th of May, to be sub- 
mitted to an examining committee of three, not competitors, to 
be appointed by the President of the Association. 

Resolved, That, if, in the opinion of the committee, no essay 
or poem shall be sufficiently meritorious, then no award shall 
be made. 


Mt MORIAL ADDRESSES. 


Memorial Addresses being next in order, 
Prof. I. S. Grist, of Marietta, read the fol- 
lowing tribute to the memory of Prof. J. V. 
Montgomery : 

J. V. MONTGOMERY—IN MEMORIAM. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Penna. State Teach- 
ers’ Association ; At our annual gatherings from time 
to time in the various parts of the State for both pro- 
fit and pleasure, there are those who become mem- 
bers one year and are thereafter seen no more in this 
organization. Not so with those whose familiar faces 
greet us on each returning season, and whose earnest 
voices mingle with our yearly discussions on impor 
tant subjects. Were Dr. Wickersham, Dr. Brooks, 
Prof. Houck, Prof. Woodruff, and others like them 
absent from a single meeting, it would be regarded 
remarkable, indeed. 

Some of these and others are not with us to day in 
our council—those to whose discussion we have often 
listened with much pleasure and profit. They have 
been called hence, to dwell with the blessed. A brief 
sketch of the life of one of these I am about to give. 
There is hardly anything more inspiring and more 
animating to me than to see and hear an earnest, 
warm enthusiast in his profession, one who throws 
into his labor all the energy and vigor of life; who 
would sacrifice pleasure, ease and comfort, and even 
health, to advance the objects of his profession. 
Such an individual I found in Prof. John V. Mont- 
gomery, to whose earnest appeals for the advance- 
ment of his specialty, the members of almost every 
County Institute in this great Commonwealth, have 
frequently listened with delight. 

The hero of war needs no eulogy pronounced on 
him when he leaves this world. His brilliant and 
courageous deeds impress on the minds of his coun- 
trymen his biography. These deeds call forth the 
sympathy and admiration of friends and foes, and loud 
praises are echoed and re-echoed from every hill-top 
and through every valley until the whole land is filled 
with commendation and praise fer his valor. Every 
soldier in an army—yes, every man who bore arms 
in the war—has his private associates of admirers, and 
by these are the reputation of the officers, the repre- 
sentatives of the soldiers, extended until the widen- 
ing circle of praise embraces a whole nation, until 
the biography of the hero is impressed upon the 
mind of almost every schoolboy in the land. Not so 
with the teacher: he may do acts and evolve thought 
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equally is great and perhaps of as much or more im- 
portance to his country and to posterity; yet his 
praise is limited to a few of his intumate friends and 
associates, and after death the actor will soon sink 
into oblivion. 

Prof. Byerly, in speaking of the subject of this 
sketch, said: “ The life of a teacher is a life of roit- 
tine—a dull, level plain with little of vanety or sal- 
ient points. What is adapted to the class of one year, 
is adapted to that of the next. The live teacher, 
ever on the alert for what is practical in the new, is 
very loth to relax his hold upon what is good in the 
old. Thus it is that the life of ouir friend presents 
but little that is striking. His was the even flow of 
the broad river, through a long stretch of country, so 
gentle as to be almost imperceptible, yet so powerful 
in its very gentleness as to carry with it whatsoever is 
brought upon its surface and within its influence; 
carrying on through the diversified scenery, to ever- 
increasing knowledge, to ever-widening views.” 

Prof. John Vogan Montgomery was born Novem- 
ber 13, 1834,in Mechanicsburg, a small village in 
Upper Leacock township, Lancaster county, Pa. He 
was the second of four sons; his father, Hugh Mont- 
gomery, was a native of Ireland, who emigrated to 
this country with his parents when quite young. He 
was genial and kind-hearted, for which the people of 
that nationality are so much noted. The mother was 
a good, pious Christian, having been brought up a 
strict Presbyterian, which faith she instilled into her 
five sons. Fortune, in a pecuniary sense, never 
smiled on this family ; hence the subject of our sketch, 
like many another of the best educators of the land, 
was compelled to gain an education without pecun- 
iary aid from home. 

As a boy he was noticed and praised by the neigh 
bors, for his studious habits and for his indefatigable 
perseverance. As a pupil at school, he was a model 
in deportment, and by it gained the respect and es- 
teem of his teachers and his schoolmates as well as 
the admiration of the school officers. 

When quite young—a mere boy—he taught with 
much success a subscription school in his native vil- 
lage, and that fall, when the schools were to be al- 
louted, young Montgomery was an applicant. The 
School Board were about to reject him on the 
ground of his youth, but Mr. Benjamin Rohrer, a 
member of the Board, who had caretully watched the 
young lad’s career, plead for him, and agreed to be 
responsible for the success of the school if the appli- 
cant were employed. He was employed, and his 
success proved the sound judgment of Mr. Rohrer. 

In the fall of 1854, when Dr. Wickersham, then 
county superintendent of schools, held his first exam- 
ination in that district, young Montgomery was ill, 
but was advised, when well, to be examined privately 
at the office of the county superintendent. Several 
weeks after, he entered the office, ready for the or- 
deal, but found Dr. Wickersham absent, no one there 
except Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, who gave him an 
examination, and advised Dr. Wickersham to give 
him a professional certificate, noting especially his ex- 
cellent penmanship. This was done. 

In the summer of 1855 he attended the Normal 
Institute at Millersville. This was the first acquain- 
tance the writer had with him, and it ripened into a 
warm and lasting friendship. In the fall of 1855, Dr. 
Wickersham, in visiting his school, was so well 
pleased with his skill in teaching penmanship, that he 
employed him as instructor in penmanship at the 
Normal School at Millersville. This position he 
held until 1858, when he married Miss Sallie T. 
Wickersham, sister of Dr. J. P. Wickersham, and a 
teacher of grammar at the same institution. He then 











took charge of a school at Chestertown, Md., but in 
three years returned to the Normal, and became 
principal of the Model School, which position he 
held until 1874. When penmanship and drawing 
were constituted one of the departments, he was 
elected to this chair, which he held until last summer, 
when ill health compelled him to resign. With the 
faint hope that the western climate might again re- 
store him to health, in August he and his son Eugene 
went to Denver, Colorado. But, alas! it was a vain 
hope—there was no help for him. On the 28th of Oc- 
tober he departed this lite in Denver, and on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath a large concourse of friends received 
his remains at the Lancaster depot, and in solemn 
procession escorted them to the cemetery, where 
amid the deepening twilight and the gathering gloom 
of night, with the impressive Masonic ceremonies, we 
laid him to rest. 

Thus, in the midst of his earnest labors, passed 
away one of Pennsylvania’s noblest and most con- 
scientious teachers. 

Time will not permit me to speak more fully of 
the worth of this, our co laborer. The works which 
he left with us speak for themselves, and of his silent 
Christian work it may be said, “‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

I can hardly realize that we shall never again be 
hoid his pleasant face, and hear his animated voice in 
this Association, at whose meetings he was a constant 
attendant for many years, always taking an active in- 
terest in its deliberations. 

Let us trust that he has gained a far greater re- 
ward than all the earthly rewards that could have 
been conferred upon him. 


Supt. CHARLES LosE, of Lycoming county, 
read the following tribute to the memory of 
Supt. Chas. S. Riddell: 


CHAS. S. RIDDELL—IN MEMORIAM. 


Chas. S. Riddell, late Superintendent of Lycoming 
county, was born at Susquehanna Station, that county, 
in 1850. He received his education in the public 
schools, at Dickinson Seminary and at Lafayette 
College. He taught for a period of ten years ; at first 
in the common schools, and then in the Lycoming 
County Normal School, as its principal. He was 
married in 1877, elected Superintendant in 1881, 1e- 
elected in 1884, and, during his second term of office, 
and in the thirty-fifth year of his age, he was killec 
by a fall. 

His parents dying while he was yet a child, his 
care and training fell upon an aunt, who reared him 
as she would have reared a child of herown. As 
pupil at school and as student at college he was 
noted as the possessor of an exceedingly tenacious 
memory and a quick perception of facts and princi- 
ples. During his Sophomore year a change in his 
fortunes compelled him to quit college to earn a 
livelihood. In a community where lumbering was 
the chief occupation, and where every laboring man 
who was industrious had work at a fair compensation, 
he soon obtained employment. His skill at all 
manual labor, his quickness with figures, his honesty, 
and his strict business habits, soon won for him the 
trust of his employers, who paid him well for his ser- 
vices. 

He began teaching while yet a mere boy, and into 
this profession brought all his talents. As a teacher 
of most of the cowmon-school studies he had few 
superiors. His wonderful memory enabled him to 
illuminate a subject with supplementary facts and 
illustrations until the pupil viewed it in a strong light 
from every side. He could teach reading as few 
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trained elocutionists can. He was not a strict dis- 
ciplinarian—his nature unfitted him for being such ; 
but his pupils loved and respected him too well to 
disobey him. He delighted to develop his students, 
even when done at the expense of the book. He 
made men and women of them ; taught them, by pre- 
cept and example, to be polite, moral, upright and 
pious; instilled into their minds a love of learning for 
truth’s sake; and, by every means the born teacher 
knows, broadened their intellectual horizon until 
they saw the true end of education. He was the 
most patient of teachers—always finding something 
to commend. The bright pupil was rewarded for 
his brilliant recitation; but it was the dullard, who 
knew that his teacher loved and sympathized with 
him in his discouragement, that was always certain 
of some kind words. Could all those who ever 
came under his influence as an instructor be brought 
here together, not one amoung them could be found 
who does not reverence his memory. 

What he had been as a teacher he became as a 
Superintendent; honest, faithful, conscientious, pains- 
taking. The teacher, striving patiently at her dis- 
couraging task far away on the mountain side, among 
her few little ones, knew that she would receive a 
visit from him, and was strengthened in her well-do- 
ing by this faith. It was not in educational meet- 
ings or public gatherings that he did, or cared to do, 
his greatest work ; but in the school room, teaching 
classes, introducing better methods, encouraging 
teacher and pupils, freely advising patrons and direc- 
tors, was where he loved tobe. He was undoubtedly 
asuccessful Superintendent. He raised public-school 
sentiment to a high level in those districts where it 
was at its lowest ebb; he met and conquered men 
who where bitterly opposed to the office of County 
Superintendant; he improved the condition of the 
teachers, strengthened the hands of directors, and 
assisted the people in their struggles for better 
schools. Let him who wishes to know his real merit 
as a public officer, visit some of the poorer districts uf 
Lycoming county, and learn in what estimation his real 
work was held there. Let him visit the homes where 
the hard daily toil brings the scant daily bread, and 
ask these people what he did for their children, and 
he will come away pondering the problem how in a 
few short years so young a man could so completely 
win the love and loyalty of the people. No public 
officer the county has ever had was more honored 
and respected, and none have been more worthy of 
that honor and respect. 

As a man Chas. S. Riddell stood above suspicion 
and without reproach. He was quiet and unostenta- 
tious in his dress, polite and gentlemanly in his man- 
ners, upright and steadfast in his morals, and a 
thorough Christian. He was hospitable and sociable 
to a high degree, generous to a fault, a devoted hus- 
band and a kind father. He despised the ordinary 
political methods, but his memory for names and 
faces, his social qualities, his unpretentious ways, and 
his uncommon ability to make and keep friends, 
made him invulnerable in his position. He could 
talk intelligently on all the practical affairs of life and 
was a welcome visitor in all homes. He died as he 
had lived, a Christian. 

This brief summary contains the biography of a 
man who, in his short life, did more good than many 
whose names have come down to us in history. At 
his funeral thousands gathered to pay their last re- 
spects to one whom they admired, honored, and loved. 
What other profession could have offered to this man 
such possibilities of inscribing his memory in the 
hearts of a grateful people ? 


Supt. D. S. Boyer, of Snyder, read the 
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following memorial of the late Superinten- 
dent William H. Dill: 


WILLIAM H. DILL-——-IN MEMORIAM. 


Major Wm. H. Dill was born in Warwick, Orange 
county N. Y., August 26, 1841. He attended the 
Warwick Institute until the age of sixteen years, 
when he entered Rutgers College, New Jersey, over 
which Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen presided. 
From this institution he graduated with high honors. 
Immediately after his graduation our country was 
agitated by the civil war, and a sense of duty impelled 
him to enter the military service. He was one of the 
first volunteers, and entered the service as an orderly 
sergeant of the 124th N. Y. volunteers. He partici- 
pated in many hard-fought battles, among which was 
the memorable battle of Gettysburg. 

He was appointed first lieutenant of U. S. infantry 
and was soon promoted to captain and then to major. 
He displayed great gallantry while in the service, and 
continued in the field until the close of the war. 
He then returned to Warwick where he remained a 
short time, going afterwards to Middletown, N. Y., 
to engage upon the study of law. But he preferred 
teaching, and applied to a New York teachers’ agency, 
where I had an application on file for a competent 
instructor. A correspondence ensued which resulted 
in his employment, and he arrived in Freeburg Feb. 
22, 1867, an entire stranger, having in his possession 
a diploma from one of the best colleges, recommen- 
dations as to good character, and an honorable dis- 
charge from the army of the United States. 

The evening of his arrival, he appeared before a 
large audience (which had assembled in the Free- 
burg Academy to celebrate the anniversary of the 
birth of General Washington) and made his first ad- 
dress to a Snyder county audience. All that heard 
him were captivated by his presence and the power 
of his eloquence. From that day his star was in the 
ascendant. Professorships in colleges, Normal and 
high schools were tendered him, with increased 
salaries, all of which he declined, preferring to re- 
main with the people of Snyder county to whom he 
had become strongly attached. During his connec- 
tion with the Freeburg Academy it attained its 
greatest popularity. He prepared a number of 
young men for college, and some of his pupils now 
adorn the learned professions; law, medicine and 
divinity. Four of his pupils have served as County 
Superintendents, and two of them are now in office. 
Others are useful citizens in the various walks of life. 
He completed his law studies about ten years ago, 
and was admitted to practice at the bar of Snyder 
county, but he never relinquished his chosen profes- 
sion of teaching. 

In May, 1884, he was elected County Superinten- 
dent of Snyder county, and proved to be the “ right 
man in the right place.’ His death was a serious 
loss to the cause of education, for he was the grand 
central figure in the common school cause of our 
county. It left a void that is difficult to be filled. He 
will be sadly missed in every sphere of life and use- 
fulness in which he moved. We meet no more the 
intelligent and courteous gentleman, the generous 
and warm-hearted friend the benevolent and whole- 
souled philanthropist. Those who had the pleasure 
of his acquaintance were attracted by the suavity of 
his manner and captivating disposition. His memory 
will ever live in the hearts of all who knew him. 
His duties as a County Superintendent, and teacher, 
he discharged faithfully, and zealously, and with 
scrupulous exactness. Throughout the last year of 
his life, though a constant sufferer from ill health, 
he was unremitting in the discharge of his duties 
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Last July, when he had just recovered from a spell 
of sickness, and when rest and a total suspension of 
his official duties were required of him in order to re- 
gain his health, he attended the session of State 
Teachers’ Association at Harrisburg, and, during that 
heated term, was among the first arrivals, accom 
panied by his daughter, who is one of the teachers in 
eur county. I shall never forget the cordial greeting 
he gave me on my arrival in the afternoon of the 
first day’s meeting. He attended all the sessions and 
took a great interest in the proceedings. The pre 
vious vear he went to Meadville, traveling a great dis- 
tance to attend the meeting of the Association, and on 
his return expressed to me the great pleasure he 
derived from meeting so many of his fellow County 
Superintendents, and other distinguished educators of 
the great Keystone State. 

When disease had settled upon him, that must in 
the end prove fatal, he waited patiently. Not in 
idleness, but attending to his official duties more than 
his strength permitted. During the summer of 1884 
and 188s, he conducted two six weeks’ sessions of 
free Normal instruction. The first session was at 
tended by 115 teachers, the second by 120, several 
more than we have schools in the county. His fail 
ing health during the summer of 1885 would have 
excused him from this work, but the love for his 
chosen profession, and an intense desire to advance 
the cause of common school education in our county, 
in his estimation prescribed no limits to the obliga- 
tion he had assumed “ ¢hat he would perform all 
the duties of his office honestly, impartially and dili 
gently, to the best of his skill and ability.”’ 

His struggle with disease drew out the full sym- 
pathy and admiration of all who knew him. He was 
calm and collected in the presence of death. He 
knew before he was called away by many memorials 
and consoling messages from school directors, teach 
ers, students and friends, that he was held in very 
high esteem by the people. The day of his funeral 
was like a day of household affliction. Never within 
the history of our county were so many of its citi 
zens assembled to pay the last tribute of respect tothe 
memory of a deceased fellow citizen. His peaceful 
and serene countenance bore in death no trace of 
months of patient suffering. In the afternoon a mem 
orial meeting was held in the church at Freeburg. 
The attendance was large and the deepest sympathy 
prevailed. It was unanimously resolved to form a 
Major William H. Dill Memorial Association, whose 
object it shall be to raise funds to erect a suitable 
monument to his memory. 

In the grateful hearts of the people with whom he 
mingled for nearly twenty years and among whom 
he labored so sucessfully as a teacher, his name is 
commemorated with signal honors. The Post of the 
G. A. R. and Sons of Veterans, school boards, liter 
ary societies and attorneys at law, passed resolutions 
of respect to his memory. 

We can learn many useful lessons from the life of 
this noted teacher. He never envied any man his 
success, and there are few who envied him his honors. 
He had strong attachment for his friends. He never 
deserted a friend, and he had that charity which was 
slow to believe the tale of wrong. No honor was 
conferred on him by mere good fortune, or through 
caprice. Individual merit was the secret of every 
promotion that came to him, whether as soldier or as 
teacher. Nearly all his birthdays were celebrated by 
the presentation of some valuable token by his stu- 
dents or admiring friends, and these tokens are now 
valued by his family as precious legacies. As an or- 
ator, his fame was not confined to Snyder county. 
His addresses before literary societies, teachers insti- 
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tutes, Sunday-school celebrations and other assem- 
blages, in different parts of Pennsylvania and adja- 
cent States, have added lustre to his name. He pos- 
sessed a strong, clear, musical and well-trained voice, 
of which his auditors never wearied. He believed 
that a well-trained voice was one of the teacher’s most 
potent qualifications. 

Rev. Mr. Spangler of Port Royal remarked in his 
funeral oration: “ [ have been in his presence when 
he taught. I saw him start a class in Latin. The ex- 
planations he gave and the way he simplified the 
rules so impressed me, that I believed that his stu- 
dents could learn more in half-an-hour than I learned 
in a month by the old method. He had special tact. 
He had nohobby. He wasasymmetrical man. He 
was equelly good in all branches. He was what 
scholars term ‘a round man.’ He had the tact to im- 
part instruction, and the ability to inspire young men 
with courage, from the fact that in him they bad a 
friend, and every aid that was necessary. As you 
feel on a boat the motion and strokes of the engine, 
so his pupils felt his tact and skill in imparting knowl- 
edge, and his pure and profound sympathy for all 
who were struggling to acquire an education.” 

Rev. Mr. Wampole, of Freeburg, said in his fun- 
‘A brave, noble, and truthful soul has 
und his works do follow him. He 
discovered the calling for which he was created, and 
then labored faithfully and zealously in his noble 
profession. It was his glory to be in the school- 
room. He possessed all the qualifications to make a 
successful teacher. You did not know him by see- 
ing him occasionally. It was only by becoming fully 
acquainted with him that his worth became known. 
As a county superintendent he was faithful and suc- 


eral oration : 


gone to his rest, 


cessful. 

Being myself intimately associated with him since 
February 22, 1867, in educational work, his death 
has cost me many pangs of heart and much genuine 
sorrow. I teel it in all its freshness by being ap 
pointed his successor and by the place and presence 
in which I now stand. I realize that a just and good 
man, one who in the highest decree enjoyed the con- 
fidence and esteem of the people, a ripe scholar, a 
man of great literary attainments, of cultivated mind, 
carefully and classically educated, has gone to his re- 
ward. I know the purity of his mind, the benevo- 
lence of his heart, the honesty of his purpose, and 
the high character he bore in all respects. He had 
qualities of heart which no bad man can possess. 

** None 
None named him but to praise 

None will feel his loss more keenly than the part- 
and the three children of his love. 
The place of h father is vacant. In his 
home the desolation of his absence will gather like 
a deep gloom. There the sorrow will continue. 
His home was the strongest attachment for him on 
earth, When abroad, he yearned to turn his face 
homeward. It was a great gratification for him 
when the labors of the day were ended to enjoy the 
quiet happiness of home in the midst of his loved and 
loving family circle. The last night he lived, as his 
faithful wife raised him from his pillow for a short 
time, and then again placed his weary head upon it, 
he said, “ Oh, how sweet to press the pillow of the 
humble cottage bed !”’ 

His last official visit was to the two schools in the 
Independent district, December 28, 1885. His last, 
grandest public effort was in Boyer’s Hall, at the 
opening of the musical convention in January, 1885, 
when many in the large audience were moved to 
tears by the power of his eloquence and the attach- 
ment he expressed for his tried and faithful friends, 


knew him but to love him, 


ner of his bos ym, 
usband and 
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and the desire to live and die in Snyder county, and 
that his body might rest within her borders. 

His wish is gratified. He died in the harness, 
fully conscious of the great change coming, offer- 
ing his last prayer several hours before his departure 
in the presence of his faithful wife, expressing the de- 
sire that they might meet around the great White 
Throne. He died May 1, 1886, aged 44 years, 8 
months and 5 days. 

“« Mark the perfect man, behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace,” 


Dr. Brooks said he had been deeply im- 
pressed by these appropriate exercises, in 
memory of three faithful, conscientious, no- 
ble-hearted teachers who have been laid to 
rest, to meet with us no more this side the 
river. Though no column of granite is 
erected to their memory, such teachers live 
in the hearts of their pupils, and it is most 
fitting to manifest our love and appreciation 
as has been done here to-day, in laying our 
garland on these newly-made graves. 

At the close of the memorial exercises, 
Association adjourned to 8 p. m. 


iis 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 





WO songs by Miss HELEN BolcE opened 

the session, after which Dr. Franklin 
Taylor, of Philadelphia, introduced Prof. 
GEORGE A. ASHBURNER, of the State Geo- 
logical Survey, who spoke briefly on 


THE STUDY OF GEOLOGY. 


Among the sciences that are making their 
way into the schools, geology should find a 
place ; and Allentown is not an inappropri- 
ate place to bring its claims before this 
body, since this city, and indeed this whole 
region, owes its advancement to the develop- 


ment of its mineral resources. In these days 
of advanced methods of instruction, when 
the text-book is only a guide to the accom- 
plished teacher, who depends upon his own 
resources for matter of interest and utility 
to his pupils, we should be alive to the im- 
portance of the study of the world about us. 
Agassiz, after fifteen years’ work in America, 
said the most gratifying result he had at- 
tained was the teaching of five young men 
how to observe facts and from them inter- 
pret truth; and in geology you will find one 
of the most interesting and fruitful fields of 
observation, besides being one of the best 
disciplinary studies. It is not so difficult to 
make a beginning in this study as many 
suppose. [The lecturer illustrated by a 
blackboard drawing, showing the geological 
formation from Allentown to Wllkesbarre. ] 
You will find this study valuable as a gen- 
eral educator, as a special educator, and in 
Pennsylvania especially in its direct bear- 
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ing upon material advancement. From 
this last practical standpoint alone, it would 
pay to put geology into the schools; the 
cost of so doing could have been paid many 
times over from the millions that have been 
wasted in searching for minerals where they 
could by no possibility be found, which fact 
would have been plain to any one with any 
knowledge of the science. The subject is 
not an intricate one—any intelligent person 
can understand all of it that is needed for 
school use, and every child in the secondary 
grade, properly instructed, could compre- 
hend the elementary principles of geology. 
It is a shame that Pennsylvania, whose min- 
eral product is twice the value of all the gold 
and silver produced in the United States, 
should neglect the education of her children 
in this subject. The study is profitable, it 
is disciplinary, it is elevating—for God made 
the earth, and the study of His works must 
do us good. Our hope is that by present- 
ing this subject to enlightened teachers they 
may become interested and introduce it into 
their schools. Let it but gain a foothold, 
and the results will speak for themselves. 


AN HOUR WITH THE INDIANS. 


The class of pupils from the Carlisle In- 
dian School was then introduced, and Capt. 
R. H. Pratt prefaced their exercises with a 
few remarks : 


The American nation has been kept in the 
dark in regard to these Indian people in part 
by the class represented by Buffalo Bill, who 
goes about the country trying to /ndianize the 
Indian. It is the desire and hope of those en- 
gaged at Carlisle and similar schools to intro- 
duce the real Indian to our people—to get him 
to emigrate to America and become a part of us. 
Having no means of bringing them all, we have 
started in a small way to give them a chance to 
see us, and us to see them, that each may for- 
get their fear and hatred of the other. This 
plan, feeble as it is when compared with the 
needs of the work, has been a success. Every- 
where we have been met with a friendly wel- 
come —by State officials, and especially by 
Superintendents and teachers. These children 
were taken as they came, the worst with the 
best, and we have been successful with all. 
They see that there is a chance for them; and 
we see that, given the same chance as others, 
they will soon become one with us. We must 
no longer allow the vile men of either class to 
stand as its representatives before the other, but 
give the remaining 260,000 of these people as- 
surance that we mean well toward them, and 
want them to be citizens with ourselves. Let 
them once feel the truth of that, and we shall 
have no more Indian difficulties. 


The class selected for these exercises con- 
sisted of eight boys and eight girls, of dif- 
ferent ages, some of whom have been at Car- 
lisle six years, others but two years. The 
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programme consisted of recitations in arith- 
metic, declamations, reading, writing on the 
blackboard, and one original speech by Luke 
Phillips, a Nez Perce Indian, as follows: 


My life began in Idaho Territory, in a very humble 
home. I was early made accustomed to dangerous 
places. My father, brother and sister died long be- 
fore I was able to do anything. For a long time, 
mother and I lived together, poor yet happy and con- 
tented. My mother earned a living by washing 
clothes. After I was ten years of age I began to 
help my mother in getting a living, not by working 
on the farm, but by breaking wild horses. I will tell 
you one of my first rides on a wild horse. It was 
just a year before the war with my tribe (the Nez 
Perces) broke out. One day a man brought a wild 
horse and said if I could ride and tame this horse he 
would give me a nice colt. I told him I would, but 
said, “I will see mother first.’” I went home and told 
my mother about it. But she said it was very danger 
ous. Well I wasn’t discouraged, I thought I would 
try the first chance. That night I could not sleep at 
all, that beautiful colt was so fixed in my mind, 

One day I went to see the men branding horses 
This man who owned the horses said, ‘* My boy, will 
you try now?” I told him I would. It was a 
chance for me, and I thought mother would not care 
to come into such places. They caught the horse 
and tried to get me on its back, but every time she 
jerked I fell off. At last they got me on, tied my 
legs with a strong strap, so that I would not fall off; 
then they let the horse go. At first she gave me a 
hard shaking, but soon she got over it, and very soon 
I could turn her any way I wanted. Finally she be 
came very quiet. 

In the year 1877, I was then just eleven years old, 
a war broke out with the Nez Perces. Chief 
camped seventy or eighty miles off; murders were 
going on, so that no one dared to go far from home 
Mother and I were with the small band of Nez Perce 
who separated from Chief Joseph’s band and said 
they would not fight. Our camp was in the low 
place, on each side a hill, and a river on one side. 
One bright morning as I was watering my horses, I 
looked up the hill, something glittered, and very 
soon the soldiers with their guns marched down to 
us. Our chief and interpreter met these soldiers and 
shook hands with them. As the Indians were pack 
ing up their horses, a heavy fire was poured into our 
camp. Indians scattered every way. Mother and | 
on horseback galloped along the steep hill close to 
the edge of the river. Shots were heard close, as if 
they were coming after us, bnt we could not turn 
back or go forward, because the high hill and the 
river met. Mother said, “ Let us swim across the 
river.” Here for a few minutes we took saddles and 
packages off; the gun-shots seemed at our backs 
when we went into the water. 

At first the horses could not go, but we kept whip 
ping them, and when we got into the middle of the 
water my horse began to jump, so that I was 
knocked off There was a cataract below. The river 
was flowing swiftly and the waves sometimes were 
over my head. I was just about to sink when a colt 
swam right beside me; I caught her and rested one of 
my arms on her, but when she was almost down I 
held her up. Finally we came to the shore, about 
three or four rods from the cataract. I was pleased 
with the colt that saved me from being drowned. 

After this, mother and I joined Chief Joseph’s 
band on the march to the East. Near the Bear’s Paw 
mountains in Montana, our camp was in the valley ; 


Joseph 
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a small creek ran through it. About 9 o’clock in the 
morning as the Indians were getting ready for the 
journey, at first one, two, three, then hundreds of 
soldiers were seen galloping down the hill. I was 
just saddling my horse. Mother said, “Let the 
horse go, and let us run.” But I could not let her 
go, because it was my favorite that had carried me 
all the way East Bullets were whistling by, and, as 
I turned around to run, the horse staggered ; then I 
saw that she was shot, and I let her go. Everybody 
was gone. I went down the creek, Here I found my 
mother crawling along the hill. I said, “ Mother, 
dont go any farther down. The soldiers are already 
below us.””’ Women and children were digging 
holes for protection. Mother and 1 made one, and 
we were safe. Towards evening the firing stopped ; 
a few scattering shots fell. 

That night we had a snow storm. 
wood to make a fire for cooking, so we had to take fat 
to burn. For five days here we suffered a great deal 
from hunger and cold. At last our men saw that noth- 
ing could save us, so they gave up their arms to Gen. 
Miles. The soldiers took us down to the Tongue 
River, then from there to the railroad station. They 
took us to Fort Leavenworth, where we were placed 
High hills and trees were 
all around us; no fresh air came, so that many of the 
Indians became sick and died of a fever. The next 
taken to the Quapaw Agency in the 
From there we were removed to 


There was no 


in a small cleared place 


year we were 
Indian Territory. 
Ponca Agency 

In the year 1880, I came East to spend a few 
years in school. In the fall of 1883 I returned to see 
my mother. She was very much pleased with my 
education, and wished me to stay in the East all the 
time. When I returned to the school in October, I 
went to live with a farmer in Delaware county, Pa.; 
I didn’t go to school that time, but I studied every 
evening the “Story of the Bible,”’ the book which I 
read through many times, and it became a comfort to 
me. When came I worked all that my 
master wanted me to do. I have been six years in 
Carlisle. This year I studied Fifth Reader, Practi- 
cal Arithmetic, U. S. History and language. My 
object is to learn this common education perfectly, 
and if I can, some way I shall study the higher books. 
It takes work, but I care not what the work may be, 
whether driving or digging—any way to get money so 
that I can buy books that are necessary for higher 
knowledge. 


summer 


The industrial branch of the school pre- 
sented results in the shape of clothing, shoes, 
harness, tinware, etc., which told their own 
story. These pupils, besides their school 
work, which has been well done, as results 
prove, have supplied the Government with 
20,000 pieces of tin-ware and 250 double 
sets of harness. They are now making good 
wagons, and their carpentry and smith-work 
are correspondingly good. ‘The specimens 
of work shown on this occasion will bear ex- 
amination and comparison anywhere. 

Miss Botce sang ‘‘The Three Fishers,”’ 
and, in response to an encore, “The Old 
Folks at Home.”’ 

At the close of these exercises, Prof. Gro. 
E. Litr_e, of Washington, D. C., enter- 
tained the audience by a series of blackboard 
drawings, with hints relative to the method 
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of acquiring proficiency in work of this kind, 
and its application in school. Many of his 


drawings were humorous, and all were well 
received. 
Association then adjourned to 9 a. m. 


eS 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


HE Association, led by Prof. HALL, sang 

‘Rock of Ages,’’ after which Rev. G. 

F. Spieker, Ph. D., of the Lutheran church, 

read a portion of the first chapter of John, 
and offered prayer. 

Supt. Savace, of Clearfield, said that he 
had acted upon his own authority yesterday 
in inviting the Association to Clearfield, but 
since that place had been selected he had 
communicated with the leading citizens, and 
was instructed to assure the body of the 
heartiest welcome. 

Miss Mary L. Dunn being prevented by 
an accident from filling the place assigned 
her on the programme, it was filled by Miss 
E. Jessie LLEWELLYN, of Marietta, who 
prepared and now read the following paper 
on 

PRIMARY WORK. 


The subject of primary work is one which, being 
of so much import, allows considerable scope for dis- 
cussion. I have tried to treat it under the three gen- 
eral heads: 1. Preparation for primary work; 2. 
Methods of conducting it; 3. Object aimed at. 

1. Preparation for Primary Work.—The primary 
department is the most important of common school 
work. It is there the seed is sown that is afterward 
to yield a harvest, and whether it yield “some forty, 
some sixty, or some an hundred fold,’’ depends very 
largely upon the primary teacher. Therefore the 
person who presumes to take the child while its mind 
is plastic, and mould it into what she wills, requires 
a thorough preparation for it. 

To become a successful primary teacher we must 
first of all not only know what to teach but how to 
teach it. Knowing what to teach is an attainment of 
knowledge, but knowing how to teach is an attain- 
ment of art, and we cannot hope to attain success un- 
less we have paid attention both to the knowledge 
and the art. 

The foundation of any structure is what the owner 
is most concerned about. A man does not build a 
mansion on shifting sand; he seeks to found his 
house upon a rock. Then the winds may come and 
beat upon it, and it falls not. That same concern is 
manifested in all undertakings. The fundamental 
principle is, ‘Secure a good foundation.”’ Apply- 
ing it to the system of education it still holds good, 
and the best educators all over the world agree that, 
inasmuch as the primary department is the founda- 
tion of the colossal structure of public school work, 
we should there have the best teachers. The teacher 
who devotes her time and talents to primary work 
must first have acquired a knowledge of how Nature 
teaches the child, and the closer she follows in 
Nature’s footsteps the more certain her success. 
Now comes the query—How does Nature teach the 
child? When we examine this process in the case of 
infants, we see Nature acting without interference and 
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with undeviating success. Within a few months 
after the child has acquired consciousness we find 
that Nature under every disadvantage of body and 
mind has succeeded in imparting to the infant mind 
an amount of knowledge which, when examined in 
detail, appears truly wonderful. The child has been 
taught to know his relatives and friends; he has ac- 
quired the ability to use his limbs, muscles, and or- 
gans of sense ; he compares objects, as may be seen 
by his choosing those things he likes and rejecting 
those he dislikes. And all of this has been acquired 
without fatigue and with pure delight. Nature makes 
her pupil teach himself. She does not tell him the 
difference between hard and soft objectss—he says, 
‘* Feel them;” and generally she says to her pupil, 
“Don’t ask me to tell you anything that you can find 
out for yourself.’ The preparation that fits the 
teacher to go and do likewise, is what he or she 
needs before crossing the threshold of a primary 
school room. 

The benefits accruing to education from thus imita- 
ting nature are incalculable—not only in adding to 
the amount of knowledge communicated, but in the 
ease and delight which the young would experience 
in acquiring it. I have taught primary school and 
by experience learned the truth of these statements, 
so that I do not stand before you to-day theorizing. 
In the primary school one must become a child with 
the children in all exercises. We must sing “ Baby 
Bye, Here’s a Fly,” just as lustily as though we could 
not appreciate anything finer in the musical depart- 
ment. We must mould in the sand with them, and 
evince the same enthusiasm as the forms grow under 
our fingers that they feel, or if we do not, the interest 
is gone. And though we have passed the stage of 
life when such things are a joy to us, if we step 
back but a little way through the halls of memory 
and feel once more as we felt when we were wee ones 
like those around us, the work is delightful after all. 

A few general principles on this part of the subject, 
and we will look at the second head. 

1. Remember that activity is a characteristic of 
childhood. 

2. Follow the dictates of nature, and proceed from 
the whole to its parts. 

3. The attention of young children should be a¢- 
tracted, not forced. 

Bearing these three points in mind while preparing 
yourself to go before the primary class will, I think, 
insure you a fair measure of success. 

II. Methods of Conducting it.—A method of teach- 
ing implies an orderly use of the various modes of 
teaching. It is an arrangement for reaching a given 
point in the work by a series of acts or steps which it 
is expected will lead to that point. Methods of edu- 
cation can be true only so far as they harmonize with 
the modes and conditions under which the mind at- 
tains knowledge. Accuracy in observing the modes 
and conditions of mental attainment, and skill in 
selecting and using the appropriate means of educa- 
tion are essential to the complete success of a teacher. 

The form of teaching which is most nearly allied 
to that of nature is the Objective or Concrete Method 
which is becoming so popular in our day, and justly 
so. The term “object teaching’? has been so fre- 
quently applied to modes of giving lesssons widely 
differing in matter and aim that its real import is 
often misapprehended. 

Object teaching has for its purpose a thorough de- 
velopment of all the child’s faculties and their proper 
employment in the acquisition of knowledge. It is 
not a plan of fixed, unchangeable methods, but a sys- 
tem of training based upon and controlled by the fact 
that the beginning of real knowledge must come 
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through the appropriate exercise of the senses. In 
short, it is that which addresses itself directly to the 
eye, external or internal; which summons to its aid 
things present or things absent, things past or things 
to come, and bids them yield the lessons they infold. 
It deals with actual existence and not with empty 
dreams. 

The range of object teaching is so wide that it can 
be used in connection with all branches and to ad 
vantage in all grades. It draws its materials from all 
branches of knowledge, dealing with things which in- 
terest the child or exercise his mind. 

Thus it is natural history for children; for it di- 
rects their attention to animals of all classes, domestic 
and others, their qualities, habits, uses, to trees and 
plants and flowers, to metals and minerals which are 
in constant use. It is physical science for children : 
for it leads them to observe the phenomena of nature, 
the sun, moon and stars, the seasons with the light 
and heat which mark the change of weather, with 
clouds, rain, dew, snow, and the properties which 
form the mass of matter around us. It is, in fact, the 
science of common things for children; for it disre- 
gards nothing which can come under their notice in 
their contact with the world around them and thei 
intercourse with their fellows or their superiors. 

Among the branches taught in primary schools in 
which objects can be employed, making what is gen- 
erally a dead, uninteresting thing glow with life, is 
Arithmetic. In comparing my experience with that 
of other teachers, I find that as a general thing the 
lessons in primary arithmetic are considered more 
difficult to conduct than any other. But I have been 
enabled to overcome that difficulty to an extent since 
one day last session our principal put into my hands 
the Teacher’s Edition of Primary Arithmetic by 
Wentworth and Reed, published by Ginn & Co., 
Boston. I am not here to advertise the work, but 
I do want to say that any primary teacher can in 
vest the price of that book with profit, for it certainly 
is an excellent work, and its authors are, in my opin 
ion, benefactors of all primary teachers, for no teacher 
can use it to any extent without improving his meth- 
To teach number successfully the teacher 
requires an almost endless variety of inexpensive 
apparatus, such as blocks, sticks, stones, beans, grains 
of corn, etc., but when you see the rapid advance- 
ment your pupils make you feel repaid for any little 
exertion required to collect these things. In teaching 
the numbers up to ten, I do not include the teaching 
of the figures or other signs used in arithmetic. 
Neither do I think any blackboard work should be 
required of the child until after he has learned 
the numbers below ten. There is no difficulty in 
learning the figures along with the numbers ; the diffi 
culty comes in learning the numbers along with the 
figures. So it seems best to ignore the sign in favor 
of the thing. 

‘There are now many books and papers published 
containing suggestions as to methods of conducting 
primary work, that the live teacher can make his 
own, so that if our primary schools are not a success 
it is the fault of the teacher. Among the works | 
have found of great advantage to read carefully, and 
from which I have received excellent ideas, are 
* Calkins’ Manual of Object Lessons;’’ Anna John- 
son’s “ Education by Doing;” “ Practical Work in 
the School-room,” published by Lovell and Co. ; be- 
side the weekly and monthly publications of E. L. 
Kellogg and Co.; and in the primary department of 
‘* The Popular Educator,” published in Boston, there 
is every month matter that cannot fail to put life in- 
to any school into which it is carried. 


Ill. Zhe Object Aimed At.—Third and last, let us 


ods. 
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look briefly at the object aimed at in primary work. 
The true object of education is human perfection. 
That is the reason we are so anxious to begin the 
work aright. 

In primary instruction we do not propose that the 
child shall gain all its knowledge from the process by 
which the human race was led through the wilder- 
ness of personal experiences to the attainment of the 
present sciences, but we do propose to lead the inex- 
perienced learner into the midst of objects and in- 
fluences that will awaken the several senses into 
activity and thus increase his progress in knowledge. 
Its object is to guide the young learner until his en- 
larged experiences prepare him to extend his acqui- 
sitions through others experiences’ as furnished by 
books, and also to confirm the facts thus gained by 
his own observation. 

Prof. W. H. Watson, Wiconisco, who 
opened the discussion, said we could not 
expect on such a well-worn subject to hear 
much that is new—we can only emphasize 
what has already been said. Even then one 
hardly knows which question under such a 
broad topic requires first attention. ‘The 
reforms begun by Comenius, Pestalozzi and 
Froebel are only beginning to produce fruit. 
People are beginning to recognize that im- 
pressions made in the earliest years are 
deepest and most lasting, and that therefore 
it is most important that the child during 
that period should be under the best tutelage. 
With all respect to the value of careful home 
training, the fact remains that most children 
over four years would be better off in a kinder- 
garten; and the sooner such schools are es- 
tablished everywhere the better. 

Miss JuL!A OnuM: We need to hear more 
about teaching little ones to talk back what 
we have told them. We must make them 
think what they say, not merely repeat. 
Teach them to talk so that they can be un- 
derstood, and you lay a sound foundation. 

Dr. Brooks: We are beginning to theor- 
ize right, but have not got down to right 
practice. When we pay the best salary for 
this most important and difficult work, then 
we will be coming to the point. What we 
want—what we need, is s&//, and we should 
pay for it. While higher grades require 
more scholarship, primary work requires 
more skill. So many teachers talk over the 
child’s head—their mind and that of the 
child do not touch. One teaches deductively, 
while the other must learn inductively. 
However scholarly, the primary teacher must 
step down into the child’s sphere. After all 
the great teacher, like the poet, is born, not 
made. In my Normal experience, it was 
more difficult to find a suitable principal for 
the Model School than a professor; I have 
promoted a professor to the Model School. 

Supt. DesH, Bethlehem: Most applicants 
for positions in primary schools are recent 
graduates of high schools; the teachers in 
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the higher grades are often unfit to go down 
to the primary work, as well as unwilling— 
they have not Dr. Brooks’s idea of promo- 
tion. If Directors could be induced to pay 
fair salaries to good teachers in primary 
grades, something could be done; but they 
will not do it. 

Supt. Weiss, Schuylkill: We make a mis- 
take when we create in our high school 
pupils’ minds the idea that when they grad- 
uate they are ready to teach. They should 
understand that they must first have profes- 
sional training for the important work of 
the school-room. We might find a partial 
remedy right there. 

Prof. Watson: One borough in Dauphin 
county has tried equalizing the salaries for all 
grades. This will modify the desire for pro- 
motion to the so-called higher grades ; for we 
work for money after all. Our examinations 
in theory of teaching should be so directed 
as to test the ability of teachers for the par- 
ticular work they are to do. Another diffi- 


culty is that nepotism, politics, and other 
influences, too often govern Directors in se- 
lecting teachers. 

Supt. Lavers: Several boroughs in Bea- 
ver county have acted upon the suggestion 
of superior teachers for the primary grade. 
New Brighton has for some years employed 


Normal graduates in the lowest grade, and 
the results sustain the argument. The high 
school graduates who come to teach should 
be given pupils in 2d or 3d Reader, and not 
the primaries. -After two or three years’ 
work and professional instruction at a Nor- 
mal school, you will know which of them are 
fit for primary work. 

Supt. BUEHRLE: The only way out of this 
wilderness is to make our communities so 
discontented with poor results that they will 
demand closer supervision and better work; 
then they will appoint some one to test the 
work, and pay according to work, not ac- 
cording to grade. More pay won’t make a 
good teacher of a poorone ‘The trouble is 
we pay for grade instead of for merit. The 
people must learn to conduct their schools 
on business principles—elect a competent 
person to run the schools, and hold him re- 
sponsible for results; give him power to em- 
ploy competent help, grade them and pay 
them. Until some such plan is adopted, 
you will not have the proper teachers in pri- 
mary schools. Scholarship alone is not suffi- 
cient—school-room work is the test. A good 
primary teacher can frequently do good 
work above; a good teacher in the higher 
grades may or may not be able to do good 
primary work. 

The discussion here closed. 
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In the absence of Supt. LucKEy, who was 
to have read a paper on ‘‘ County Institutes ’’ 
this morning, the Executive Committee in- 
vited Mrs. Eva D. KEL.oce, of California 
Normal school, to fill the vacancy, who read 
a very interesting paper on the ‘ Relation 
of the Teacher to the Public,’’ which is car- 
ried over into our next issue. 

State Superintendent CARPENTER, of Dela- 
ware, was invited by a unanimous vote to a 
seat on the platform. 

The time intended for discussion of 
‘* County Institutes’’ was given to general 
remarks by several members who responded 
to calls from the chair. 

Dr. FRANKLIN TayLor said nobody could 
talk against the perpetual motion that pre- 
vailed in the house. He could excuse it, as 
many of us had heard the County Institute 
story at least fourteen times over, and des- 
paired of having anything new about it. 
Perhaps one of the things we Americans 
need most is a professor who will teach us 
how to rest: let him speak up, and we'll 
give him the highest salary of primary 
teachers in the coming millennium when the 
salary in the lowest grade is to be $5000 a 
year, and in the highest $30a month. This 
is not said by way of ridiculing the ideas 
advocated here—it is not best to be too 
ready with contradiction—we had better 
study to put ina good piece of affirmative 
work now and then. Some of our friends 
think this region is the original garden of 
Eden—and it is lovely—but there are just 
such glimpses of Paradise all over this blessed 
old Commonwealth of ours, where teachers 
may enjoy these summer days. But there is 
work yet to be done, too. The older mem- 
bers of this body did good substantial work 
during the thirty-three years of its history ; 
many of them have gone to their final rest, 
leaving the future to us; let us do our share 
so that the next third of a century may com- 
pare not unworthily withthe last. The great 
problems of the present and future must be 
worked out largely upon the soil of this 
American Republic, and the teacher is an 
important factor. 

Dr. WickersHAM: Why don’t Dr. Taylor 
select one of these Edens, and set us an ex- 
ample of rest? Here he has just been made 
principal of the Philadelphia High School, 
and I remember him as an active man when 
I was a boy. It is time for him to quit 
work, and give us example as well as pre- 
cept. I am doing it—studying the difficult 
art of growing old gracefully. What better 
ambition for a man who feels that he has 
tried to do his duty in an active professional 
or business life? Let Dr. Taylor profit by 
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the example, lay down his well-earned hon- 
ors, and rest with me. 

I am sorry not to have heard from the 
County Institutes. I remember well their 
beginnings, when we had no time for mere 
amusement and entertainment, but put 
morning, afternoon and evening into solid 
work—class drills, recitations, lectures, and 
so on. Perhaps we might now profitably 
cut off some of the entertainment, and go 
back to first principles. This Association, 
too, was a working body in those days: 
there was always some serious task on hand 
—the Superintendency to be strengthened, 
the Normal Schools to be established and 
improved, the ground already won to be 
fortified and advances planned—it was war, 
and we came together armed and equipped ; 
now we come to enjoy ourselves and take 
delightful excursions—theu we had to fight 
for the ground we stand on to-day. Per- 
haps here, too, we might profitably go back 
to first principles, and put in the same solid 
work of those old times on the questions 
now at issue. 

Miss Levia E. Parripce: I want to say a 
word on the County Institute question. It 
seems too bad that the only word one says 
here in three years should be a criticism ; 
but it is a matter of conscience. The Super- 
intendents can speak for their share of the 
trials and difficulties, but I wish to point out 
one trouble of the instructors, which is mat- 
ter of personal experience. We find it diffi- 
cult to follow out any line of live, earnest 
work to profitable results when our time is 
cut into very brief periods, then alternating 
with much that is merely for entertainment. 
Where money is plenty, so many instructors 
are engaged that their time is limited to 
periods not sufficiently long for impressing 
any special line of thought upon the teachers 
who need it. It is not in the nature of the 
human mind properly to receive and digest 
instruction so given. Perhaps the trouble 
arises from Superintendents, being unduly 
anxious to please, instead of listening first of 
all to conscience. It is not just that teachers 
who come to Institute hungry for knowledge 
should be sent away unfed, and this result 
must follow from the way in which Institutes 
are sometimes conducted. 

Deputy Supt. Houck: I think there is 
less nonsense now than we had a few years 
ago at the Institutes—and there must be 
some place left for it. Neither teacher nor 
instructor could, or ought to be expected to 
stand a whole week, day and night, of solid 
work. We want fun and recreation too, 
both at Institute and at State Association. 

Adjourned to 2 p. m. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


YEVERAL announcements relative to to- 
S morrow’s excursion were made, after 
which Supt. R. M. StREETER, of Titusville, 
Pa., read the following paper on 


THE HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION. 

A circular received the other day from Pro- 
fessor Smith says that the number of school 
children in his borough is three hundred; of 
these seventy-five are in the high school, and, 
therefore, his is the best high school in the 
State. The largest high school in the State is in 
Pittsburgh. The smallest in the country, accord- 
ing to the Commissioner of Education, is in 
Alexandria, Va.; the largest in Boston, Mass. 
I bring together these extremes because Pro- 
fessor Smith's graduates claim that their di- 
plomas are worth as much as that of the Boston 
graduate, or of the Pittsburgh graduate; and 
because it gives good grounds for asking 
whether it would not be well to decide what a 
high school is, so that Professor Smith's di- 
ploma may be as good as Mr. Seaver's of Bos- 
ton, or as Mr. Luckey’s. 

If a school teaches the languages and the 
higher English branches, to all intents and 
purposes it is a high school, and a pupil taking 
its course is a graduate. But they who know 
the difference in high schools smile at the 
claims of the small city and the borough gradu- 
ate. I can give an example, although it comes 
nearer home than I like to have it. Six years 
ago our Latin course covered three years. That 
meant so much “me. A pupil studying three 
years had his diploma if he had read only a few 
chapters in Czsar; and the diploma stating 
that the bearer had completed the Latin course 
was a fraud or not, according to the standard 
by which it is judged. 

The same fact is found in comparing high 
schools generally. They are not what they 
seem. [| have in mind a high school where 
there is no grading and no course of study. 
There is a single Latin class poorly taught. 
Algebra is the only higher English study. The 
teacher calls himself professor, and has printed 
after his name an A. M., which he stole. And 
yet, a diploma from that high school is as good 
as one from the best high school in the 
country—a good reason, it seems to me, for say- 
ing that there should be a little uniformity used. 

Tf this is desirable, the quickest way to bring 
it about is for the State Superintendent to m: ike 
out a high school course of study, and to allow 
diplomas to be awarded by no school not adopt- 
ing this cou A diploma, so conferred, would 
bea ir its aes on its face, and the bearer, un- 
questioned, would receive those privileges which 
he ought to enjoy. 

Would such a course have a tendency to im- 
prove the high school as it now exists? and is 
this Association ready to recommend such a 
course ? 

The State Superintendent would not find this 
a hard task. He might do worse than use that 
now in successful operation in Pittsburgh. In 
the large cities this could be adopted at once. 
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In the small cities and boroughs, where it could 
not be followed, the Department at Harrisburg 
should fix the studies which may be omitted, 
leaving it to the school to choose what may 
seem best adapted to it. Titusville, for instance, 
cannot follow the four courses at Pittsburgh. 
She must do what she can with the academic; 
nor can she do in three years what her more 
favored sister can doin four. How many studies 
may Titusville omit, and still have a high school 
whose graduates may receive respectful con- 
sideration from the higher institutions to which 
they may apply for admittance? Should there 
be three or four, time will still be wanting to do 
justice to the rest. Why not meet this difficulty 
by putting into the sub-high school Physical 
Geography, Political Science, and Algebra? 
The first is an old acquaintance if the political 
geography has been properly taught ; the second 
is the natural outgrowth of United States history, 
and ought to be studied by those who do not 
enter the high school; and a pupil who can 
study the roots and progressions in arithmetic 
can understand the algebra which but explains 
these subjects. This leaves the following pro- 
gramme, which I give by request: 
FIRST YEAR. 

First Term.—Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, Physi- 
ology or a Language. 

Second Term.—Rhetoric, 
Physiology or a Language. 

Third Term.—General History, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry or a Language. 

SECOND YEAR. 

First Term.—General Ilistory, Chemistry, Geo- 
metry or a Language. 

Second Term.—-General 
metry or a Language. 

Third Z7erm.—English Literature, Botany, Geo- 
metry or a Language. 

THIRD YEAR. 

First Term.—English Literature, Mental Philos- 
ophy, Astronomy or a Language. 

Second Term.—-English Literature, Mental Philos- 
ophy, Astronomy or a Language, 

Third Term—t€English Grammar, 
Geography or a Language. 

If this programme is worth talking about, its 
defects will appear. Without mentioning these 
let me refer to a few points. Its aim is to turn 
every study to practical account, with the idea 
of making the children think and express their 
thought in good English. Rhetoric stands first. 
It is to be used constantly and understandingly 
for the rest of the pupil's course—and life. It 
is followed by History ; and this, by English 
literature, both—especially the last—practically 
illustrating rhetorical expression. Algebra is re- 
tained, because as a means of teaching generali- 
zation—the basis of science—the algebraic for- 
mula is unequaled ; and I sometimes wonder if 
Emerson's skill in making a sentence say so 
much is not due to the drill he had in Algebra. 
Geometry is useful for its mathematics ; but there 
is no study whose principles are worth more in 
the use of words than this. It is practical logic ; 
and the pupil, taught to use it, will know what 
to say, how to say it, and to stop when he gets 
through. It is the best preparation for Mental 
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Philosophy (I suppose I ought to say Psycho- 
logy) and does more to develop cause and 
effect—the foundation of historical study, both 
of politics and literature—than any means, | 
think, so far tried. English literature is not a 
pastime but a science, and should be studied as 
such, the only proper text-book being the mas- 
terpiece of the author read. This and the 
Mental Philosophy, taught by a teacher who 
meets the class without the text-book, will make 
clear thinkers and intelligent talkers. The 
sciences speak for themselves, and as for the 
languages, dead or living, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the chief objection to them comes 
from men who have never studied them, or 
from those in agony because they have to pay 
for teaching them to somebody else’s children. 

At what age should a pupil begin this 
course? With some exceptions, at fifteen. It 
is not intended—no high school course is in- 
tended—to be a gymnasium for the memory ; 
and when pupils too young take this course, it 
hurts them. 

In programme and in the age of the pupil 
high schools may be alike. The likeness stops 
there. The teacher is the next element, and 
this tixes the character of the school. In the 
ideal school room, the expert lovingly unfolds 
to his lucky pupils the beauty which only his 
loving eyes can see; but it is an ideal rarely 
realized. Why, then, can we not turn this fact 
oftener to account? If my teachers this year 
are mathematicians, why can I not understand 
the folly of trying to do much with science and 
Saxon? These teachers are anxious to develop 
any educational idea, but perfection in their 
eyes lies in quantity and its measurement; and 
my idea comes back to me stamped with the 
mathematical seal. Last year Hugh Miller wa 
in my school-room, and in June I found his 
classes standing reverently before the ‘‘Foot- 
prints of the Creator,’’ which he had helped 
them find upon the rocks. This year a poet is 
to sing to my girls and boys, and this year 
thought in words fitly spoken will brighten that 
school-room with pictures of silver. We must 
admit this fact, and use it. We must tell our 
teachers to help us make this high school a 
‘“‘ school for the attainment of the knowledge of 
the highest spiritual truths, and a school for the 
representation of these truths in one’s own life 
and action.’’ With that end in view, a culturcd 
Christian man or a cultured Christian woman 
who sees God in the study she loves and loves 
to teach, with reverent hands will be sure to 
unveil Him to their pupils ;—and that is the 
only teacher that is fit for high school work. 
There is no need of putting morality dowr on 
the daily programme for such _ teachers. 
“Take good care of the soul,’’ they say, ‘ and 
it willtake good care of the body.”” So my 
Plato studies the ellipse with his pupils, until, 
sublimely guessing the grand principles it in- 
volves, they lift their eyes to the sky of the 
summer night, to find that God's finger has 
traced it for the pathway of the stars. My Far- 
aday leads themr to his laboratory, and they 
come back to tell me with face aglow that in 
the beginning o#/y God could have made the 
heavens and the earth. They learn to sing, 
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and here, and by and by, if the teacher does 
her work, the burden of their song will be, 
* Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
hold the pencil, and the future home will be 
gladdened by glimpses of the Deity they have 
learned even now to see. That is moral teach- 
ing, and, quoting Miss Brackett, ‘‘is worth to 
the future man or woman more in inculcating a 
reverence for the Truth than all the sermons he 
could have preached on the subject, if he sat 
and listened from January to December.”’ 

FE-xaminations.—What is the use of having 
any in the high school? Why isn't it possible 
to make an estimate of a pupil's knowledge of 
a study without any such nonsense? The ex- 
amination only confirms what we know already, 
and I am willing to say that the daily work of a 
pupil in recitation is what ought to settle the 
question of promotion. How many agree with 
me ? 

Shall we mark the recitation? Yes; but from 
all foolishness over these same marks, ‘* Good 
Lord, deliver us."’ Like the rest of school work, 
they are a means, not an end. They give a 
kind of an idea—no more—of what a pupil has 
been about, and so give the judgment grounds 
for an opinion, There is nothing definite about 
them. No two teachers would mark the same 
paper alike; and I have sometimes wondered 
how much a night’s rest or a breakfast has had 
to do with papers marked 98 and gg on the one 
hand, and 15 and o on the other. Marks, at 
best, give a very general average, and that is 
all that should ever be required of them. Am 
I right? 

There is a clause in the school law, that ‘‘a 
teacher stands in the place of a parent to a 
pupil; and then it is spoiled by saying, ‘‘ he 
nfay administer correction to him under the 
same restrictions as in the case of a parent.”’ 
The only use made of this part of the law, so 
far as | remember, has been to drive home the 
“ correction”’ nail; and | want to ask you, who 
have “the high school question”’ at heart, if it is 
not possible in the high school to make more of 
this “parent” clause? We can be Christians, 
we can be cultured, we can be teachers. But 
what I want is to develop more and more the 
genuine spirit of genuine home life. Manhood 
—womanhood—is not brought out by a system 
of strait-jackets and studying for marks. 

“Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 


But the climbing soul will never burst into joy- 
ful bloom if the grasping tendrils are clipped or 
so trained that they cannot cling. There can 
be—there should be—more of the home influ- 
ence in the high school; and there is no surer 
way of getting it there than by accepting and 
Jiliing the place of parent to these young men 
and young women. There is nothing in the 
whole round of school life worth so much to our 
high school girls as the affectionate regard they 
have for their accomplished, motherly principal, 
and the greatest satisfaction which a man in 
charge of such a school can feel comes from 
the fact that his boys trust him. We should 
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make more of this relation—so much in fact, 
that these children when they leave us shall go 
singing down the future, their hearts made glad 
with the thought from us, that Heaven is above 
them and that God lives and loves. 

Here is something which troubles me. I 
preach against show and all that belongs to it. 


“ Be good, sweet child, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death and the vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song,” 


is the text of my daily sermon. I dothis through 
the whole high school course. Then we go to 
the Opera House, and in silks and in satins 
and in diamonds, in white kid gloves and 
white kid shoes, in trails, in flowers, in show, we 
end the sermon with a practical illustration 
which gives the lie to the whole thing. I think 
it wrong. Do you? and will you use your in- 
fluence against it? 

I think there can be but this conclusion: 
That pupils trained in the high school as we can 
train them, will enter life ready to think and 
act for themselves; they will have the love of 
God in their hearts; they will be found willing 
to work where they can work best—in the 


kitchen, in the shop, on the farm, in the pulpit. 
From the high school—this home schoo]—our 


go to college and be men—to busi- 
I 


boys can 
ness and be men—to the caucus, and make 
their manhood the leaven that shall lighten the 
lump; our girls to their work, whatever it be, 
and realize there the healthy home-life that 
comes only from a wholesome womanhood. 

This presentation of The High School Ques- 
tion is not conclusive. Its aim has been to 
bring out, not so much what I think as what you 
think, about it. Do you think there should be 
uniformity in the high schools of the state? Do 
you think one course of study for all possible or 
desirable ; and does the course presented meet 
your approval’ Is fifteen the best age to begin 
this course; and shall we consider the bent of 
the teacher in plans for school work? Shall we 
examine still? Shall we mark still ? Shall grad- 
uation still be a grand flourish of drums and 
feathers? Above all, shall we try more and 
more to make home, and morality, and beauty,” 
the aim of the high school ? 

For myself, I cannot think the aim too high, 
Like the Magi of the East, 1 must follow the 
star that leads me. I shall never reach it, | 
know; but what do I care for that, if my boys 
and girls are led at last to the manger of the 
Lord ? 

Supt. BUEHRLE: Better and more timely 
words tnan those we have just heard are 
seldem spoken. The school must furnish 
incentives as well as advantages for study. 
Graduation an.. the promised diploma help 
us to hold together our classes for the full 
term, and we are not yet ready to dispense 
with the ‘‘show’’ on commencement day. 
And since the diploma confers no legal 
advantage, but simply certifies that some- 
body has been through a certain prescribed 
course of study, the giving of it does no 
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harm. The course of study is debatable 
ground: it looks nice to have a course pre- 
scribed by the Department, but the ten- 
dency is to specialization ; perhaps the best 
plan in places that can do it would be to 
have three or four high schools with differ- 
ent courses—one classical, one English, one 
scientific, one combined with manual train- 
ing. After all, the environment must con- 
dition the course of study ; the school grows 
out of the wants of the people, and no 
uniform course would be satisfactory. 

We cannot determine the age at which the 
pupil should enter the high school; the 
human mind does not develop by years. 
The grading question presents a difficulty ; 
trere must be positions of distinction in 
every school, some one must hold them, 
and there must be some way to award them. 
Then, not every pupil can be ‘attracted ”’ 
to study—some can’t study, others won't, 
the lazy class who come to the high school 
as a sort of respectable loafing-place. A 
system of marking is all right, but it must 
rest on a correct basis. If you mark merely 
upon memory, you will produce a class of 
parrots; if they represent real knowledge 
and power, you will secure such results. 

Prof. W. H. SAMUEL, Philadelphia: The 
essay of yesterday on the relation of the col- 
lege to the common school, deprived of its 
rhetoric, left no place for the high school, 
since the college was held to meet every 
higher educational necessity—the high 
school must decrease that the college may 
increase There is no college in our State 
whose authorities are willing to make it a 
part of the common school system, respon- 
sible to the State and representing directly 
the people: yet we are told that State aid 
should be given to strengthen already 
established colleges, rather than to establish 
a number of weak high schools. We do 
not find the colleges applying this principle, 
however, among themselves. Even if all 
the existing colleges could be brought into 
and made a part of the public system, the 
selective principle would soon vuperate to 
give us other institutions representing 
special tendencies, special classes set apart 
by circumstances or special characteristics. 
But the high school represents immediately 
the people—the Commonwealth—it is for 
the masses, to bring within the reach of 
their children the wider education ; it is the 
efflorescence of the common school. True, 
its diploma does not represent completion— 
neither does the degree of the college. 
Where it detains one pupil from college, it 
prepares ten to value and seek further 
advancement. 
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The college must constantly draw endow- 
ment and patronage from a hundred sources 
—wealth, aristocratic desires, vanity of the 
individual, aggregates of similar scientific 
pursuits, professional pride, denominational 
enterprise—and with these they will con- 
tinue to exist and multiply. The high 
school has recognition and _ sustentation 
from one source—the Commonwealth ; and, 
in view of the existing turmoils of labor and 
capital, will any one assert that the Common- 
wealth has educated her citizens beyond 
their positions or the demand of the public 
welfare? The common weal is in the ex- 
tension of these schools—the woe is in their 
limitation. The conception of the common 
school as of the State, is of later elabora- 
tion; the private school, the academy, are 
of the college and of its animation, but the 
education by the State of her sons and 
daughters without prejudice to any, with 
deprivation to none, is new. It is no return 
to the Grecian idea that the State is first and 
all—much less to that of the French King, 
Louis XIV, ‘‘ L’etat c'est mot,’’ which the 
college seems inclined to paraphrase into 
L’ education, me voici. 

The high school is one of recent applica- 
tions of the principle that the State is for 
the individual. Its defects are akin to those 
of the college—weakness or inferioity in the 
instructors, and scarcity of pupils ; we must 
guard against the former, and we certainly 
reach the latter by bringing the higher 
education to the doors of those who cannot 
go to the college. ‘This is all that we are 
doing ; let us do it well, and continue the 
multiplication as well as the improvement of 
our high schools. 

Prof. HALL sang a solo—‘‘ Down by the 
River Side.”’ 

Mrs. Hattie Kemp, of Allegheny City, 
Pa., read an interesting paper on “ Inciden- 
tal Teaching in the Primary Schools,’’ which 
has already been put into type, and will 
appear in our next issue. 


COMMITTEES CHOSEN. 


The Committee on Election reported the 
following members elected to the two stand- 
ing Committees : 


Executive Committee—B. C. Youngman, Clear- 
field, (chairman,) 167 votes; N. C. Schaefler, Kutz 
town, 136; J. O. Knauss, Lehigh, 121; E. O. Lyte, 


Millersville, 116; D. A. Harman, Hazelton, 114. 
Enrolling Committee.—M. Savage, Cleartield, 187 
votes; Henry Houck, Harrisburg, 187; E. C. Lavers, 
New Brighton, 172; N.S. Davis, Lackawanna, 165; 
J. S. Grimes, Columbia, 131. 
These, with the officers for whom the 
Secretary was directed to cast the unani- 
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mous ballot of the Association, were now 
formally declared elected. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
through the chairman, Supt. R. M. McNEAaL, 
and the resolutions were acted upon sertas/im 
and disposed of as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


WHEREAS, Another year in the educational his- 
tory of the State has passed, and the thirty-second 
annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association is 
about to close; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recognize a growing interest in 
education throughout the State. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

Resolved, That a year’s experience in teaching 
Temperance Physiology and Hygiene has convinced 
this Association of the wisdom of the law which 


added this important subject to the list of common 
school studies. 


Adopted unanimously without discussion. 
COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

Resolved, That we recommend the enactment of 
a law making attendance at the County Institute 
compulsory, and providing for the compensation of 
teachers for time spent in attending its sessions. 

Adopted on a division, there being very 
few votes in the negative. 

STATE READING CIRCLE. 

Resolved, That the question of the organization of 
a State Reading Circle by this Association be re- 
ferred to a committee, with instructions to report in 
full at the next meeting of the Association. 

Chairman McNEAt said there had been 
some difference of opinion on this subject in 
committee, the minority wishing the Asso- 
ciation to recognize and adopt the plan 
already in operation; but the majority 
thought as this work was done indepen- 
dently, we should take time to consider the 
subject and act upon the report of a com- 
mittee next year, 

Supt. COLEGROVE offered as a substitute 
for the resolution: 

Resolved, That this State Teachers’ Association re- 
cognize and endorse the State Reading Circle already 
organized, 

On motion of Supt. Lavers, the substi- 
tute was laid on the table, and the resolu- 
tion reported by the committee was then 
adopted. The committee are: Supts. R. 
K. Buehrle, Geo. J. Luckey and R. M. 
Streeter, Prof. H. H. Spayd and Miss Eliza- 
beth Lloyd. 


CODIFYING THE SCHOOL LAWS, 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Association 
that the Legislature should provide for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, whose duty it shall be to com- 
pletely codify the school laws of the State. 
Supt. Wooprurr: It seems to me this is a 
little rash, in the absence of any information 
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as to the probable cost of what we are re- 
commending. 

Dep. Supt. Srewart; The State will pay 
the expense of the Commission, and nobody 
will feel the burden. 

Dep. Supt. Houck: The State Superin- 
tendent makes this request in every report, 
and the Legislature fails to respond; but 
there can be no harm done, and perhaps 
good, by making the recommendation here. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MINIMUM SCHOOL TERM. 

Resolved, That we regret the defeat of the bill fix- 
ing the minimum length of the school term at six 
months, and urge the various County Institutes to 
agitate the question of this much-needed legislation. 

Deputy Supt. Houck: Strenuous efforts 
were made to pass this bill, without success. 
No one act would do more to help our 
teachers than adding to the school term. 
This is one of the points where Pennsylvania 
is not up to the times, and our teachers are 
partly to blame. Lawyers, doctors, grangers, 
everybody comes to Harrisburg in force and 
gets the legislation asked for, but of the 22,- 
ooo teachers very few have been heard from 
on this subject. The term should be at 
least six months. Will you not all write to 
your members of the Legislature, and wake 
them up? 

Supt. Foose: Would it not be well to 
have a form of petition circulated for signa- 
tures of teachers, directors, and others? 

On motion of Prof. Lyte, the resolution 
was amended by adding: 

“And that a committee of three be appointed to 
prepare a form of petition to be circulated among 
teachers and friends of education throughout the 
State, for the purpose of petitioning the Legislature 
to extend the minimum length of the school term one 
month,” 

Supt. FowLer: Perhaps such a recom- 
mendation coming from teachers will put 
the question in the wrong light before the 
Legislature. It would come with more 
force from Directors and parents. 

Supt. McNeaL: Everybody will be asked 
to sign this. 

Supt. Foose: We live where we can see 
the importance of such work, and are there- 
fore in a position to urge it upon the Legis- 
lature. 

Prof. Monroe: If the teachers do not 
know about this, who does? and if they will 
not act in it, who will ? 

Supt. McNeat: This legislation has 
always been defeated by the members from 
districts which have the advantage of longer 
than minimum term ; and surely they ought 
to be stirred up to help those not so well off. 

The amendment was inserted, and the re- 
solution, as amended, passed. The Com- 
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mittee was subsequently appointed, consist- 
ing of Prof. E. O. Lyte, Supt. L. O Foose 
and Prof. J. P. Andrews. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 


Resolved, That the educational exhibit at the 
Court House this week reflects great credit on those 
who contributed to it, and we recommend that the 
exhibition of drawings and other school work be 
made a permanent feature of this Association. 

Adopted, and on motion the following 
committee appointed on exhibit at next 
session: Profs. J. C. Barclay, W. S. Mon- 
roe, L. S. Shimmell, Misses Ella Zellmyer 
and Kate J. Neumont. 


RESOLUTION OF THANKS. 


Resolved, That our thanks are hereby tendered to 
Miss Jean Glenn, Miss Helen T. Boice, Mr. Wm. B. 
Hall, and Mr. W. W. Richards, for their excellent 
music; to the members of the Association and others 
who actively participated in its exercises, to the peo- 
ple of Allentown for the cordial reception given to 
the members of the Association, and to the several 
railroads and hotels for reduced rates granted to the 
Association. 

President Stewart closed the business 
sessions with a few remarks, saying this was 
the largest enrollment of members except at 
Philadelphia. Last year we enrolled 550, 
this year 620, four of whom are life mem- 
bers. He returned his thanks to the Execu- 
tive Committee and to the members and 
visitors whose presence had added so much 
to the interest of this session. Special 
thanks were also due to the enrolling officers 
for faithful performance of an onerous task. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


a 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


HE Choral Union of Allentown had 
arranged a fine programme for a concert 
on this last evening. ‘The first part was as 
follows : 
eS Pe eee eee eer ee ee Hiller. 
Solo—Muiuss Loutsre M. Reiry.—Cuorar Untion, 
2. Quartette. Moonlight... ......+-. Hollaender. 


Misses Jennin SHELLING, ANNIE WALKER, GRACE 
Barnes, Mrs. E. G. Schwartz, 


3. Ballade. Pianoand Organ. ........ Wm. Mason. 
Messrs. Marks anv Rorn. 
@ Come, let G5 SURE bbe eco 0d 0% BS Mendelssohn. 
Solo—Mrs. T. W. SarGer.—Cuorat Union. 
5. Was pocht so laut im Herzen?......... Gumbert. 
Mrs. S. J. Brossrt. 
6. Andante con Variazione ........eec6 Beethoven. 
MASTER Fritz NgzuBert. 
9. The Three Fishers 1... .s cesses . » MacFarren. 
Cuorar Union, 
GC, Cmptatte, SROs 2 aes os ela 6 ew we ke Fittig. 


Misses JENNIE SHELLING, ANNIE WALKER GRACE 
Barnes, Mrs. E. G. ScHwartz. 
ee ll er ee Mendelssohn. 
Solo—Miuss L. M. Retry.—Cuorat Union. 


Part Il. 
to. Piano Solo—Tannhauser ......... « » « hiem, 
Mr. Georce Beck. 
11. Swedish Peasant’s Wedding March. .... .« Seederman. 


Cuorat Union. 





The closing exercises of the session were 
brief addresses and inauguration of the Pre- 
sident-elect, as follows : 

Dr. SCHAEFFER: In conjunction with 
Superintendents Landis and Knauss, we 
have tried to work up a good meeting at 
Allentown, with the result of the largest at- 
tendance, all things considered, in our his- 
tory; for while there were more members at 
Philadelphia, hundreds of the teachers of 
that city did not attend, while here in Allen- 
town every teacher is on the roll. Among 
the things that have helped us is the fact 
that we have one handsome bachelor for 
President and another for Treasurer. How 
could any lady resist the temptation to pay 
a dollar for the chance of a moment’s con- 
versation with the latter, who has been so 
active in enrolling them? ‘Then we have 
built during the last year this fine music hall 
and one of the best hotels in the State. 
Even the weather favored us. I can promise 
the Association another good time next year 
at Clearfield, for I know the live teachers 
there. One point of advantage over last 
year is that then there was a contest for the 
offices, and now the offices sought the men. 
An encouraging sign of progress is the fact 
that some have advocated the banishment of 
the perpetual examinations that have here- 
tofore seemed to be regarded as the univer- 
sal panacea for all ills. The ordinary ex- 
amination utterly fails to test teaching power. 
The work on exhibition at the court house 
is also a mark of progress. The Executive 
Committee tried, in making the programme, 
to avoid the two mistakes of mere entertain- 
ing speeches and of bringing forward favor- 
ites; their aim was to select difficult prob- 
lems not yet solved, and refer them to men 
who would set us to thinking by raising 
doubts in our minds. If we can thus be con- 
fronted with fundamental questions in peda- 
gogy, the Committee may be satisfied with 
their work. It is time that teachers should 
cease to believe that the great thing is to 
teach children to talk~it is the business of 
the school to teach them to do, either think- 
ing or.acting. Reading is not only to be the 
the expression of thought, but the getting of 
thought. Public speaking is not only a fine 
art, but a virtue—the lawyer is measured by 
the verdicts he gains, by his power to reach 
the reason and the will of the jurors; the 
minister is gauged by the influence he exer- 
cises upon the lives of his hearers. So the 
teacher must not only be philosopher and 
artist, but, above all, his success must de- 
pend on his ability to reach the pupil’s will, 
and train it aright. Let us magnify our 
office, remembering who was called the 
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Great Zeacher, and following humbly in His 
‘ootsteps. 

Dr. Horne: When our Pittsburgh friend 
uked us last year ‘‘ Where is Allentown ?”’ 
ind was so satisfactorily answered by Supt. 
Woodruff, we simply answered, ‘‘ Come and 
see.’’ You have come and seen, and may 
judge whether our promiseS were redeemed 
and whether we tried to make you welcome. 
We have not heard the whole reason for the 
single exception of large attendance at 
Philadelphia—it was largely because Hon. 
Henry Houck was President that the enroll- 
ment was so immense. Perhaps it may not 
be out of place to say that in our later years 
we have not had quite the snap and spirit 
in our meetings that marked the old days 
when Wickersham and Wyers and Allen and 
‘Taylor were in their prime ; those that are 
at Clearfield next year should buckle on 
their armor and give us an old-fashioned 
lively time. The President you have chosen 
will do his part, and with an excellent 
Executive Committee, we should make the 
next session even better than this. We are 
going to the home of Governor Bigler, than 
whom the schools have had no better friend ; 
and I hope we shall immortalize ourselves 
then and there. I need not say how glad 
we of Allentown have been to have you 
here; and we trust you will carry away as 
pleasant memories as those you leave with 
us. We shall bear you all in kind remem- 
brance and pray for God’s richest blessings 
on you and on your work. 

Deputy Supt. Houck: The attendance 
from this county has never been equalled 
anywhere, and can hardly be excelled; 267 
from this county are enrolled, including 
every teacher from Allentown. Neighboring 
Berks has 53 here; Lebanon has not done 
so well, but the lack in quantity is made up 
in quality! Dr. Horne did not tell you, 
but I will, that he was chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee at Philadelphia, and it was 
we two Dutchmen that rolled up that 1100! 
Well, we have had a good time ; and those 
who staid away have missed the inspiration 
which 1s found only at such gatherings» as 
this. We appreciate these Pennsylvania 
meetings after visiting the teachers of other 
States where they have not our advantages. 
At Aiken, S. C., I found at the first session 
only five teachers, and only some 30 or 40 
cune altogether. How I wished for one 
familiar face—and sure enough by-and by | 
saw one whom I had been obliged to rule 
out of order at Philadelphia because she 
could not control her ardent zeal for the 
education of the poor negro—Miss Rachel 
Schofield—and what a welcome she gave 
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me, and what a lesson there was for me on 
the corner-stone of one of the largest build- 
ings in the town, ‘‘ Schofield Normal and 
Literary Institute.’’ That woman had the 
mind and soul to say ‘‘ This one thing I will 
do !’’ and she did it, and there stands her 
monument. But I was glad to come back to 
Pennsylvania, and am never tired of her 
scenery or her people. To-morrow we are 
going over one of her grandest regions, and 
among the richest of her treasures; but of 
all her treasures, the one that dwarfs the 
rest is the million children in her schools. 
Those schools have done more than all else 
to make our Commonwealth great, and every 
faithful teacher has had a share in the work. 
And you, teachers of Lehigh county, when 
you are before your classes in history and 
geography, do not fail to tell them that the 
United States of America is the greatest na- 
tion, Pennsylvania the greatest State, and 
Lehigh (after Lebanon!) the greatest county 
—and you have some ground for it in your 
record of two annual institutes at which 
every teacher was in attendance. I cannot 
close without a good word for my modest 
brother Dutchman, the County Superinten- 
dent. He and Landis worked like beavers 
to make this meeting a success, and Horne 
stood by them with energy, and we have 
seen and enjoyed the results. 


THANKS TO CHORAL UNION. 
On motion of Supt. McNEAL, the tharks 
of the Association were voted to the Choral 


Union for their excellent music. 
INAUGURATION. 

President Stewart returned thanks to all 
who had taken an interest in the success of 
this meeting, especially to the Executive 
Committee and the local committees. He 
then appointed Supts. Buehrle and Wood- 
ruff to conduct the President-elect to the 
chair, when he was formally introduced to 
the Association. 

In taking the chair, Supt. COUGHLIN said 
he appreciated the distinguished honor con- 
ferred by a unanimous election, and pro- 
mised to use in all earnestness and sincerity 
whatever ability he possessed to make the 
next session a success like the one now clos- 
ing. He expected and felt assured of the 
co-operation of every member, and had no 
doubt of the result. 

After singing the Long Metre Doxology, 
the Association adjourned, with the bene- 
diction pronounced by Rev. Mr. RICHARDs. 

[Some account, in type for this number, of the large 
and excellent exhibit of drawings, penmanship, and 
other work, which was made in the Court House, is 
unavoidably crowded over to our next issue.—Zd | 
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ADAMS—I. 
C. H. Rebert. 
ALLEGHENY—I. 
Mrs. Harriet Kemp. 
BEAVER—I. 
E. C. Lavers. 
BERKS—54. 
Dayid S. Keck, 
‘Thos. M. Balliet, 
N. C. Schaeffer, 
Geo. C, Young, 
S. A. Baer, 
John G. Dengler, 
James M. Hain, 
George H. Heffner, 
H. M. Eshleman, 
F. F. Kauffman, 
J. S. Yoder, 
Wm. A. Stricker, 


STATE 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


TEACHERS’ 


Be ee | ore) 





ASSOCIATION. 





| BRADFORD—2. 
\Geo. W. Ryan, 
/E. E. Quinlan. 
BUCKS—2I. 
W. W. Woodruff, 
!Tillie S. Booz, 
‘Ephraim Kratz, 
|S. R. Swartley, 
|Elizabeth Lloyd, 


| CLEARFIELD—3. 
Matthew Savage, 
|M. L. McQuown, 
'B. C. Youngman. 
CLINTON—3. 
iJ. L. McCloskey, 
i\Geo. P. Beard, 

D. C. Murphy. 


COLUMBIA—5. 


Jacob G.Appenzeller, |, S, Grimes, 


Jos. W. Shelly, 
‘Titus C. Strock, 
|Amanda Hess, 
IW. H. Slotter, 


J. Free. Hendricks, 


'M. W. Kratz, 
|H. W. Cressman, 
|Albert P. Kratz, 
Charles B. Boyer, 
I et S. Bailey, 
L. C. Sheip, 


Wm. Noetling, 

D. J. Waller, Jr. 

R. M. Geddis, 

J. G. Cope. 
CRAWFORD—I. 

R. M. Streeter. 


CUMBERLAND— 2. 
Chas. L. Penny, 
E. Sollenberger. 


DAUPHIN—I3. 


Matthias R. Speicher, iz Kick Leatherman, R. M. McNeal, 


Chas. H. Kiesling, 
Alfred G. Clemmer, 
Franklin D. Stauffer, 
Henry B. Yorgey, 
Frank H. Fisher, 
Jesse F. Bechtel, 

A. E. Heimbach, 
Chas. G. Speicher, 
Wesley K. Loose, 
George W. Weida, 
G. Hunter, 
George A. Kercher, 
Alfred Greenawald, 
D. Frank Dreibelbis, 
Henry G. Posey, 

E. L. Kemp, 

John H. Riegel, 
Geo. W. Wagner, 
Geo. B. Hancher, 


Chas. F. Dry, 
W. M. Zechman, 
Saml. C. Schmucker, 


John F. Hoyer, 

C. I. G. Christman, 
Allen Bucks, 
Milton J. Bieber, 
F. H. Wagner, 
Louise Weikusat, 


Sallie A. Brensinger, 


Lizzie D. Keppel, 
Sallie Rothermal, 
Rosa C. Weiler, 
Ida L. Weiler, 

Ella Klock, 

Minnie Spencer, 
Han. L. Hinterleiter 
Hattie M. Fister, 
Nora K. Gockley, 
Tellie M. Valentine 
Clara Miller, 

A. Lizzie Radford. 


BLAIR—3. 
John H. Likens, 
D. S. Keith, 
David Williams. 


Laura A. Yerkes, 
Ella Matthias, 
James M. Snyder. 


CAMBRIA—I. 
\. F. Stauffer. 
CARBON—18, 
r. A. Snyder, 
Mary M. Rapp, 
2 C. Snyder, 
. M. Beidler, 
a Thomas, 
‘annie Ingersoll, 
x Mengel, 

. Ellwood, 
Ret E. Koons, 
Myra Good, 
Susie Good, 
a R. Hauk, 
J. L. Potteiger, 
le i. Stauffer, 
Jas. L. Brobst, 
Wm. McLaughlin, 
D. Hiram Kratz, 
Samuel Motzer. 

CENTRE—?. 
Louis E. Reber, 


Milton W. Bohn. 


CHESTER—1 3. 
Jacob W. Harvey, 
Geo. M. Philips, 
H. F. Leister, 
Geo. L. Maris, 
Addison Jones, 
Henry Benner, 


’/Mary E. Mackissic, 


J. P. Welsh, 
Carrie E. Bemus, 


’|Mary A. ‘Cummings, J 


Eliza J. Slack, 
Jennie Lamborn, 
Madge J. Kerns. 

CLARION—2. 
C. F. McNutt, 
A. J. Davis. 


L. O. Foose, 
L. E. McGinnes, 
J. H. Keener, 
J. H. Holtzinger, 
Mrs. Carrie Sees, 
Mary Vollmer, 
H. Lenich Meyer, 
E. E. McCurdy, 
Iola Urich, 
Amanda L. Crowe, 
C. P. Sweeny, 
W. H. Watson. 
DELAWARE—7. 
A. B. Stewart, 
Chas. F. Foster, 
B. N. Lehman, 
A. G. C. Smith, 
Mary L. Dunn, 
Edith A. Davis, 
Mrs. R.H.Valenden. 
ERIE—2. 
A. D. Colgrove, 
G. A. Langley. 
FRANKLIN—I. 


W. H. Hockenberry. 


FULTON—I. 
O. R. Cline. 
HUNTINGDON—2. 
Jas. W. Elliott, 
L. S. Shimmell. 
INDIANA—I. 
A. Cochran. 
JUNIATA—I. 
W. E. Auman. 
LACKAWANNA—4. 
N.S. Davis, 
Elliot Ross. 
. R. Fowler, 
x. W. Philips. 
LAWRENCE-—I. 
J. Q. Stewart. 
LANCASTER— 23. 
M. J. Brecht, 


W. 


‘P. L. 


R. K. Buehrle, 

B. F. Shaub, 

| J. P. Wickersham,* 
E. E. Higbee,* 

E. O. Lyte, 

Geo. W. Hull, 

D. Brainard Case, 
I. S. Geist, 

J. D. Pyott, 

J. P. McCaskey, 
Emma Powers, 
Elizabeth McVey, 
Rachel F. Jackson, 
Mabelle A. Haines, 
Belle H. Mooney, 


Elizabeth A.Kemper, 


Lidie J. Baker, 


J. F. Derr, 
W. O. Lichtenwaln r, 
A. J. Herber, 

F. S. Mealy, 

M. Alton Richards, 
H. F. Rosenberger, 
A. H. Knauss, 

H. 5S. Schell, 

Annie E. Bachman, 
John M. Diefender , 
Tillie Mann, 
Martha Wilson, 
David McKenna, 
John Morgan, 

Geo. T. Oplinger, 
F, J. Stettler, 

J. H. Smith, 


'Emma M. Schroder, H. D. Steckel, 


Lillie S. Smith, 

'E. Jessie Llewellyn, 

'Mrs. Lizzie Lennox, 

Mellie Fryberger. 
LEBANON—II. 

Wm. B. Bodenhorn, 

J. T. Nitrauer, 

|George W. Stein, 

|Henry Houck, 

J. C. Elliott, 

Geo. W. Houck, 

| Laura Shultz, 

Wm. C. Schaeffer, 

Elizabeth Yordy, 

Annie M. Huber, 





' James R. Stein. 


LEHIGH—267. 
J. O. Knauss, 
“3 B. Landis, 

:. J. Young, 
Davie Garber, 
M. H. Richards, 
A. R. Horne, 
Mrs. Reuben King, 
John A. Bauman, 
Alvin Rupp, 
Llewellyn Knechel, 
Beckie McMonagle, 
Alice V. Kern, 
Lizzie G. Love, 
N. W. Helfrich, 
Alice L. J. Riedy, 
Geo. M. Scheidy, 
J. V. George, 
Samuel Lee, 
John F. Unger, 
Chas. G. Weiss, 


E. A. Nonnemacher, 


Henry T. Kleckner, 
Joseph Specht, 


G. D. W. Fosselman, 


Howard Leamley, 
M. H. Diefenderfer, 
Reichard, 
Ephraim S. Dieter, 
Sallie E. Cressman, 
Aggie Ross, 

T. E. Knauss, 


Maggie Roberts, 
Mary A. Smith, 
Lillie Yeahl, 
Nancy C. E. Riedy, 
C. Lillie Scheirer, 
Alice R. Schaeffer, 
Robert Hamersly, 
|Wm. B. Johnson, 
W. L. Blackman, 
Minnie Daily, 
Kate Lees, 

Annie Goth, 

F. A. Bachman, 
M. N. Huttle, 
Henry H. Boyer, 
3yron Gable, 
Calvin E. Davidsor, 
Prest. Rothenbergey. 
Erwin Wieder, 
M. N. Weidner, 
E. S. Rambo, 

C. W. Urffer, 

QO. F. White, 

S. S. Keller, 

J. C. Diehl, 

C. L. Newhard, 
P. B. Oswak ad 

G. W. Brinke 
Frank Brinker r, 
Geo. Kilpatrick, 
H. W. Stephen 
A. G. Romig, 

O. C. R. Bastian, 
B. F. Mohr, 

B. F. Roth, 

S. K. Wetzell, 

G. F. H. Guth, 

J. W. Walbeit, 
W. H. Desh, 

A. R. Ritter, 

J. B. Ritter, 

C,. A. Groman, 
Harrison Bortz, 
Jas. A. Benner, 
Emma M. Sheetz, 
Minnie J. Schaffer, 
L. E. Leisenring, 
H. P. Marsteller, 
T. G. Helfrick, 
Wm. K. Derr, 
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T. Frank Butz, 

C. Hittle, 
M. P. Diefenderfer, 
John A. Helfrich, 
Saml. F. Gehringer, 
Jesse S. Laros, 
M. W. Knerr, 
P. M. Freyman, 
Franklin Kuhns, 
3 hs Haines, 

. Rupp, 

yr Guth, 

F. Werley, 
S. G. Croll, 
Hora:e J. Koch, 


F.R.Lichtenwaldner, 


Hiram C. Fegley, 
Daniel Schmoyer, 
M. L. Horne, 

D. R. Horne, 

T. K. Horne, 
Mrs. J. W. Mahn, 
M. P. Reagle, 
Clara Schlemm, 

S. Jennie Helman, 
Annie Lind, 
Emma Aschbach, 
A. J. Keck, 

Leah Fischel, 

L. S. Schmerker, 
Alice Kichline, 
James Webb, 

Ella Gabriel, 
Clara Balliet, 
Maggie Spatz, 
Carrie B. Kichline, 
N. E. Keck, 

J. W. Rodgers, 

H. S. Moyer, 

C. H. Rhoads, 

E. J. Haines, 
Annie Saeger, 
Emma Weida, 
Louisa M. Mohr, 
A. M. Frederick, 
Ida L. Fritzinger, 
Mary O. Weaver, 
L.. C. Berkemeyer, 
S. A. Winters, 

G. P. Bates, 

Wm. H. Albright, 
I. A. Conrad, 

L. E. Busse. 
Emily 
Alice Schock, 
Carrie E. Koons, 
Mary A. Daubert, 
Maggie Sykes, 

S. Virginia Smith, 
A. E. Young, 
Emma Snyder, 
James F. Gallagher, 
F. N. Cafferty, 
Thos. J. Deveney, 
Mary J. McGee, 
Bridget Gallagher, 
M. V. McCafferty, 
Sarah McGee, 
Rosa A. Crilly, 
Sallie Griffith, 
Annie Holman, 
Ida M. Knauss, 


A. Hoxworth, 
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\Saml. W. Hacock, 


iD. H. Creitz, 
E. E. Foster, 


D. W. W. Follweiler,|J: 


C. E. 
H. L. 
Thos. G. Fister, 


Creitz, 


J. Peter Bachman, 


George M. Lutz, 
J. J. Reitz, 


Jacob B. Weidalich, 
Lew. E. Klingerman, 


J. D. Stine, 
F. K. Bernd, 
M. R. Schaffer, 


W. H. Nonnemacher, 


H. A. I. Benner, 
T. W. Benner, 
Jane C. Reichard, 
J. J. Kemmerer, 
J. J. Hauser, 

T. W. Bevan, 

J. H. Mushlitz, 


Kate V. M. Smith, 


Annie M. Smith, 
Laura Helman, 
Mary M. Craig, 
Hannah Davis, 
Alice M. Kay, 
Sarah M. Henry, 
Lizzie Clugston, 
Delia Mealy, 
Amanda J. Funk, 
F. D. Raub, 

L. A. Busse, 

B. F. Abbott, 
Hester Specht, 
Mary Roth, 
Jennie Sykes, 
Hattie Bitterling, 
Carrie Dorney, 
Sallie Heckroth, 
Ella Rinker, 

\. F. Swartz, 
W. O. Butz, 
Lizzie Steltz, 
Rosa Kessler, 
i\A. S. Grammes, 
Anni Conaghan, 
Alice A. Smith, 
J. F. Kressler, 


J. George Kerschner, A 


A. F. K. Krout, 
P. P. Mohr, 

M. J. Kramlich, 
|Teliaa M. Kuhns, 


Cornelia M. Scherer, 


H. D. Andreas, 
\J. H. Snyder, 
'Chas. R. Roth, 
iW. H. Mealy, 

S. J. Ryan, 

J. P. Geidner, 
|R. S. Leisenring, 
|M. O. Rath, 


Greenawald, 


R. Fetherolf, 
Wm. F. Krauss, 
Wm. W. Lesher, 
N. Bachman, 
H. W. Fusselman, 
Jas. M. Snyder, 
Geo. A. Bachman, 
F. Kistler, 
W. F. Mosser, 
H. S. Fegley, 
| Lewis F. Mosser, 
Jas. A. Miller, 
a Camp, 
». A. Kerschner, 
. E. Stahler, 
J. P. Deibert, 
Cora M. L. 
Laura A. Sacks, 
iM. E. Getz, 
L. S. Roeder, 
Joseph Kuhns, 
L. A. Heminger, 
M. H. Lehman, 
J. D. G. Kneller. 
LUZERNE—I2. 
Jas. M. Coughlin, 
D. A. Harman, 
Joel Williams, 
Will S. Monroe, 
Lizzie F. Richards, 
| Dora Billman, 
| Lewis Wetterau, 
A. W. Potter, 
|T. J. McConnon, 
iB. H. Brown, 
John J. Burke, 
H. D. Walker. 
LYCOMING—4. 
| Chas. Lose, 
S. Transeau, 
|H. E. Harman, 
Charles W. Scott. 
| MIFFLIN—2. 
W. L. Owens, 
D. B. Replogle. 
MONROE— I. 
A. A. Dinsmore. 


Geo. 


MONTGOMER Y— 34. 


R. F. Hoffecker, 
Jos. K. Gotw als, 

. D. Eisenhower, 
Isaac L. Gehman, 
A. Reichenbach, 
F. H. Nunemaker, 
|Wm. Lockart, 
|Phoebe A. Farrell, 
Mary Davis, 
|Anna B. Swan, 

J. H. Kratz, 
|Samuel Grob, 

O. D. Frederick, 
W. W. Rupert, 

H. A. Markley, 


Rhoads, 


| Nettie L. 


Kate C. Ambler, 
Kate W. Bean, 
J. M. Ehl, 

Chas. W. White, 
Isaac K. Freed, 
Sylvester H. Orr, 
H. D. Kulp, 
Kate Hallman, 
S. Annie Yerkes, 
W. H. Traub, 
O. B. Steely. 


NORTHAMPTON—29 
J. H. Werner, 

W. W. Cottingham, 
Geo. H. Desh, 
Mattie A. Snyder, 
Mary F. Flint, 
Myrta Raub, 

H. K. Bender, 

W. P. Messinger, 
Jas. E. Hirst, 
Lizzie L. Haupt, 
Lovinia Sherer, 
Owen R. Wilt, 
Transue, 
Estelle A. Spogen, 
Clara R. Koch, 
William F. Hoch, 
Annie Riehl, 
Louisa M. Beck, 
Anna N., Bryan, 
Laura A. Reinhard, 
H. W. Osterstock, 
B. D. Kurtz, 
Jennie Meyers, 
Mary ©’Bryan, 

B. F. Downey, 
Rosa L. Downey, 
Lizzie Kehoe, 
Annie Trapp, 


| Minerva Rothrock. 


NORTHUMBERLAND 
—tI. 

Wm. F. Harpel. 
PERRY—I. 

Anna Frohlich. 

PHILADELPHIA— 15 

Edward Brooks, 

Franklin Taylor, 


Mrs. Franklin Taylor, 


Edward Burke, 
]. F. Sickel, 
Wm. H. Samuel, 
A. P. Flint, 

S. S. Neff, 

A. H. Campbell, 
Julia A. Orum, 
Ellen G. Davis, 
Louisa Stuckert, 
E. Celia Rook, 
Lizzie J. Rook, 
Anna J. Gilmour. 


[SEPT., 


SCHUYLKIL L— 30. 
\Geo. W. Weiss, 
B. F. Patterson, 
Wm. L. Ballentine, 
|H. H. Spayd, 
\f[. A. M. Passmore,* 
Edith D. Passmore, 
|D. H. Christ, 
|Mary Kistler, 
S. H. Clair, 
| Millie Nickol, 
Lillian E. Johnson, 
Mame Bordy, 
Emma E. English, 
Mima Shaw, 
Mattie Opie, 
Emma B. Kopp, 
M. Teresa Langton, 
N. M. Frank, 
\Sallie McDonnell, 
|Maggie Henderson, 
Wm. C. Estler, 
|]. H. Michener, 
Edward O'Donnell, 
Katie Healy, 
Mary O’ Brian, 
|W. C. Jacobs, 
iH. H. Brownmiller, 
'C. H. Moyer, 
David B. Gildea, 
|Nettie R. Marshall, 
SNYDER—3. 
Daniel S. Boyer, 
O. H. Bakeless, 
H. S. Stetler. 
SOMERSET—I. 
J. C. Weller, 
SUSQUEHANNA— 5. 
B. E. James, 
<: B. Berlin, 
. B. Gillet, 
a Smith, 
|Eliza J. Brewster. 
TIOGA—2. 
A. B. Dinsmore, 
H. D. Wood. 
UNION—I. 
B. R. Johnson. 
W ASHINGTON—3. 
E. M. Wood, 

Mrs. E. M. Wood, 
Mrs. E. D. Kellogg. 
WAYNE—I. 
James D. Kieffer. 
WYOMING— 

Millie C. Keim, 
Marian C. Ackley. 
YORK—3. 
D. G. Williams, 
Wm. H. Shelley,* 


|Clara M. Markley, 
|E. K. Kline, 
Mary A. Rees, 

| John W. Wanner, 
| Elias L. Flack, 

H. W. Dickinson, 
| Sybills Staley, — 
‘Lizzie Allebaugh, 


| Hugh Crilly, e 
| Phaon H. Bachman, | 
‘Walter H. Steiger, 
eee M. Bachman, 
if. T. Moyer, 

iI evi B. Oswald, 
'Wm. M, Werley, 


OTHER STATES—5. 
H. C. Carpenter, Dover, Delaware. 
A. N. Raub, Newark, Delaware. 
Geo. E. Little, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Anna Bailey-King, Jersey City, N. J. 
Lelia E. Patridge, Normal Park, Ill. 
Total—620 members. 
* Life Members. 





